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GREAT BRITAIN. 
IRELAND. 
Daniet O’Connett, the Irish agitator, is certainly the 
most remarkable man of this day. 
is a perfect enigma. 


His career thus far | 
That anv one*man could have the 
address for such a number of years to monopolize to 
himself the arbitrary undisputed control, and retain the 
undiminished confidence of so many millions of people 
—and of such a people too, as compose the Irish nation, 
is a prodigy for which we know of no parallel in either 
modern or ancient history. The successful warrior ac- 
quires a dominion over the human heart, which may be 
accounted fer by the known character of the beings over 
whom he sways the sceptre of power. ‘The enthusiastic 
zealot occasionally wields a magic wand, which devotees 
consider superhuman,and bow to astodivinity. The despot | 
by arbitrary authority, like Francia, may assume power | 
aud rule a whole people by the simple agency of terror— | 
but for a man without any of these appliances or any pre- | 
tensions to legitimate authority whatever, to be able to| 
acquire dominion, and retain it through such an ardent | 
struggle against an armed host of opponents—whose | 





' 


leige sway he is contesting on the one hand, and overa| quarters a few days after, that the steamer was real- | 


hibited? Ali the probabilities of common circumstances 
have already been violated. That O’Connell possesses 
the power of illimitable weal or woe to millions of gen- 
erous warm-hearted, and confiding people, al] must ad- 
mit. Whether he will accomplish much for their good, 
is doubted by thousands who contémplate the scene 
with the most profound interest, with the deepest anxie- 
ty. May Heaven protect the Irish people —save Europe 
from another sanguinary contest,and humanity from fur- 
ther and deeper subjugation. 


Tue army iN Irevtanp. The Evening Packet 
says: ‘We have before usa return showing the force 
of each regiment in Ireland at the present moment, 
together with the numberof sappers and miners, and 
the constabulary. ‘The whole gives a force of 28,- 
000 men. 


FRANCE, 
The population of France as shown by the census 
taken a short time ago, amounts to 34,494,875. The 
last census in 1836, gave 33,540,910. The depart- 


ment of the Seine contains upwards of 1,500,000.— | 


It would appear that in Jess than a century and a 
half the population of France has heen nearly dou- 
bled, but this augmentation has been very slow in- 
deed as compared with what takes place in Great 
Britain, Prussia, Austria, and even Russia. 


The Duke of Bordeaux, aged 23, pretender to the 
throne of France, Bourbon Line, claiming the tible 
‘Henry V, King of France,” 1s on a visit to England. 
The recent visit of this young Bourbon Prince to the 
court of Berlin has excited considerable comment on 
the continent, although it has been confidently stated 
that the object of his journey was a mere visit of 
pleasure unconneeted with any political object. The 
King of Prussia is stated to have given the duke an 
exceedingly warm reception. He arrived at Berlin 
on the 2Ist, and proceeded immediately to meet the 
King at Potsdam. He isto remain in England for 


; some time and is now on a visit to Scotland. 


Louis Phillipe is seventy years of age. The quiet 
which he has contrivedto preserve in krance since 
his ascension to the throne may possibly be interrupt- 
ed when a succession is required. 


RUSSIA. 


Tur E Ys voyace--rHe Kant cA | 
HE KMPEROR S VOYAGE--THE KAMTSCHATKA— 


AN HEIR TO THE THRONE. A young American thus 
writes: 
“St. Petersburg, Sept. 30th, 1843. 

“T told you in my last that the Emperor hau gone 
to Berlin. He went away inthe Kamtschatka. As 
usual with him, he was caught in a severe storm, and 
I felt anxious to learn how our American craft be- 
haved on the Baltic in such circumstances, with so 
precious a freight. To my sorrow, I heard from all 


|mother a Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, to whom I 
was presented last fall.” [NL ¥. Amer. 


, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Journal of Commerce has news from Oahu to 
the 4th of August. The re-establishment of the na- 
tive government had caused great satisfaction of 
course, and was celebrated with due ceremonies. A 
long letter from Samel C. Damon has the annexed 
postscript: 

“The whale ship Sabina, will Jeave this port in a 
few days for New York, direct by sea. 


August 5. The past week has been one of much 
excitement and festivity. The restoration is a source 
of joy and thanksgiving. The “Cyane” arrived yes- 
terday, bringing joyful intelligence that England and 
France had acknowledged the independence of the 
Islands. .,verything 1s most flattering for the pros- 
perity of the Sandwich Island government. 


The following foreign vessels in harbor, Aug. 5: 
H. B. M. ship Dublin, Admiral Thomas, 41 guns. 
he és Carysfort, Capt. Paulet, - ies 
‘brig Hazard, Capt. Bell, = * 
U. S. ship Constellation, Com. Kearney, _ 
«© United States, Com. Jones, 44 * 
** sloop Cyane, Capt. Shelby, a6 6S 
The largest naval force ever in this harbor. 
Whale ships (American) Sabina, and Elizabeth; 
bark Newburyport; brigs Pallas and Delaware. 


CHINA. 

TRADE Open TO THE Americans. Weare permit- 
ted by a commercial house of this city, to publish 
| the following extract of a letter from Macao, re- 
_ ceived by the last English mail, by the steamer Akbar, 
from Macao to Suez, and from Alexandria by the 
Oriental. It will be seen that the postscript, dated 
| July 31, states that the question of the admission of 
| American vessels on the same terms as British, is 
settled. [Boston Com. Adv. 


“The tariff and port regulations for British vessels 

is now published. [ send you by this opportunity a 
sheet containing both. The duties are for the most 
part fair, and there will probably be but little smug- 
gling. Opium is not alluded to in any way, and we 
suppose thata vessel would be perfectly safe to take 
a cargo of it to Whampoa and enter it, as an unenu- 
'merated article of the tariff. Salt, a government 
| monopoly, is also admitted. These are undoubtedly 
omissions accidental, and will be mentioned by and 


by—though perhaps not before there is an actual 
occasion for it. 








| The Hong mpnopoly is abolished—the old debts of 
_ the Co-Hong are ali paid—the Jast payment amount- 
Ing to $1,660,000 was paid early in this month.— 
| Houqua was obliged to pay $1,000,000 of it. The 
old gentleman has been very sick since, but is now 
| recovering slowly. 


We are not certain yet whether other nations will 


people so notorious heretofore through all their history for} ly good for nothing. The particulars were given| come into the same position as that now occupied by 
clannish distractions amongst themselves and for uncon- | With so much circumstance that I really thought they | the British, or not. ‘There are two American ships 


trullable tempér—to be able by his own single unaided | 
voice to command all the jarring elements into subjee- 
tion -to undertake himself the task of agitating~ agitating | 
—agitating the vast mass to the very verge as it were of | 
a violent revolution and then for years to “rule them in | 
their madness,” as he does—is an achievement which 
may well be looked at with amazement. Llow much len- 
ger this experiment of congregating all the elements of 
strife in io a focus, and sporting firebrands over the terrific 
magazine, may continue, without some spark lighting an 
explosion, isin the eventful future. 

We confess that we know not what to think of the 
man—or of the people he has acquired such an absolute 
control over. Jreland—and Irishmen, seem to be forgot- 
ten for the ime. Daniel O'Connell is lreland, “alone in 
his glory” without rival—competition—or even a remote 
adjunct. Where are all the devoted patriots—the distin, 
guished talents—the unequalled oraters with which Ire. 
jand has for ages been so prolific? Daniel O'Connell 
would seem to have embodied al} their attributes in his 
own person—and ret a name but hisis leftof living 
Ireland. | 

Whiat is to be the issue of his most extraordinary car- 
reer, Who would venture to prediet afer what he bus ex* 
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were correct, when yesterday from an undoubted 
source, | heard that his majesty was delighted, and 
presented the captain with 1500 silver roubles, 
(about $800,) and made other handsome presents to 
all om board. So much for the slanderers on our ar: 
tizans. We carry the day in spite of all opposition 
and can’t and won’t be beat, but can and will beat all 
our enemies, in any way they wish to try us. 


The emperor after leaving Berlin, crossed the 


frontiers into Prussian Poland, and as he approached | 


Posen, hearing of the sickness of an old general he 
knew, off the mainroad, he left his carriage and suite 
and with count Orloff, proceeded to see the dying 
soldier, intending to join his retinue by another road. 
As his suite approached Posen, a man advanced upon 
the road towards the coach he supposed to contain 
the imperial person, and fired from a musket seven 
balls, wich all Jodged inside the carriage. If the 
emperor had been within it, he must have been kil- 
led. The assassin is said to have escaped. At War- 
saw his majesty heard of the birth of a grandson and 
the inheritor of the imperial honors, and after issuing 
a proclamation addressed toall his subjects, repaired 
to this place to be present in person at the christen- 
ing. His new imperial highness is to be called 
Nicholas. His birth was announced to the inhabi- 
tants of this city by the discharge of 301 cannon.— 
His father is the Grand Duke Alexander, and his 


| here with cargoes, which will test it very soon—the 

Mary Chilton from New York, and the John G. Cos- 
tar from Bombay. We all suppose we shall be able 
to trade on the same footing as the most favored. 


The opium vessels, “tis understood, will all leave 


Whampoa immediately—probably are at this mo- 
ment on their way down the river. 





The American vessels here are the Mary Chilton 

—for sale—Lutvill probably load soon for home.— 
J. G. Costar, and Talbot, will wait for new teas; 
Congress, from South America, will réturn. Wis- 
sahickon, brig, and Swallow, schooner, for sale; $10- 
000 is the best offer for the latter—no offers for the 
brig. 

We have Manilla dates to the 10th July. The New 
| Jersey sailed for Salem on the 2d inst., and the St. 
| Pauls on the 3d. Venice and Wales would sail in ail 
ithe month. 


Indigo worth $62, good quality for the U.S. Su- 
gar, 35-8. Hemp,3 3-8. Exchange, 4-5d. 

We are overstocked with stores of every descrip- 
tion. 


3lst. I have just heard from Canton that ’tis set- 
tled—the American ships are to come in on the same 
terms as the British. 


The following is an extract from another letter, 
dated Macao, July 3ist, 1843 
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Prefixed is the new tariff of duties established 
for the British trade in China, and we have now to 
advise orders that have been given to the Hoppo, at 
Canton, to apply the same rules and regulations to the 
Americans. This information was given to the 
consular agent at Canton by a Mandarin sent to him 
by Keying, the high commissioner, who referred in 
satisfactory terms to the friendly relations so long 
subsisting between the. Chinese and Americans, and 
intimated that the high commissioner was aware of 
the proposed mission from the United States. 


The Chinese predict great difficulty in carrying on 
trade under new regulations, and experience can 
alone determine how far they are correct. The loss 
of the Cv-Hong respousibility, will of course add 
materially to the risk of sales on credit, and will 
also, in a great degree, take away the security we 
have had against frauds in packing and shipping of 
goods. 


Tue Ortum Trape. To show how this business 
is still kept up, and the probability that Americans 
are still engaged in it, and perhaps having at this 
moment, the chief part of the traffic in their own 
hands,—carried on in vessels built in the United 
States, transferred to foreigners in the China seas, 
but still sailing under the American flag, the Port- 
Jand Advertiser quotes the following from the latest 
prices current at Canton, published in the newspa- 
pers of our commercial cities: 

“The importations of opium the past month have 
been large. The present state of the opium market 
at Whampoa is shown in the following:—Malwa 
$540, market overstocked, and will decline under the 
forced sales of needy holders, butshould rally again. 
Patna, old, $679, very little remaining, and in fair 
demand; new $630, and a fair business doing  Be- 
nares, old, $640, little demand;-new $615 a $620, 
sales. Turkey, occasionally sales in small parcels at 
$430 a $450. Generally the trade in opium appears 
prosperous; and no new feature of a permanent na- 
ture has appeared.” 


MEXICO. 

Messrs. Williams and Hoxley, commissioners on 
the part of the Texian government, arrived in Ma- 
tamorason the 18th October, to treat with General 
Woll on the terms of the armistice existing between 
Mexico and Texas. Gen. Woll (who was at Sabi- 
nas, 150 miles from Matamoras) has appointed Cols. 
Yhare and Montero to confer and arrange articles 
with the representatives of the Texian republic.— 
The Mexican correspondent of the N. O. Bulletin 
confirms the report, heretofore received, that her 
Britannic majesty’s charge d’affairs at Mexico (Mr. 
Doyle) had caused to be intimated to the Mexican 
government that all diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween his legation and the Mexican government had 
ceased. ‘This occurred on the 27th September. 


CANADA. 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. Quite a flare up took 
place on the 9th inst., in the house of assembly at 
Kingston, By a vote of 51 to 27 an address tu the 
queen was carried, asking a removal of the seat of go- 
vernment to Montreal. When the address came up to 
the council for concurrence, it was warmly protested 
against, on the ground of precipitance —and on being 
persisted in, Mr. Morris and 12 other members of the 
council resigned and withdrew from that body. 


a 
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various reports are unfounded. The exercise of a 
little patience,—a fortnight more, will enable the 
president to be heard for himself. 

NATIONAL CIVILITIES. 

The papers coutain a very gratifving correspon- 
dence between Mr. Fox and Mr. Webster relative 
to protection to British merchants on the coast of 
Brazil, tendered in December last by Com. Shu- 
brick, commanding our squadron on that station. 
The acknowledgement of Mr. Fox is conceived in 
very handsome terms. 


UNITED STATHS FUNDED DEBT. 
From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
By the act of 1841, stock, bearing not more than 
6 per cent. was authorised. That stock was nego- 
tiated nearly as follows: 





Redeemable. ; Rate of int. Am’nt. 

September, 1841 1844 5 2-5 $14,996 
" 1841 1844 5} 3,213,000 

” 1841 1844 6 2,439,000 

2d quarter, 1842 1852 6 1,587,259 
3a“ 1842 1852 6 701,649 
4th * 1842 1852 6 1,129,200 
January, 1843 18626 4,883,358 
June, 1843 5 7,000,000 
Total $21,072,442 


ee 


TREASURY NOTE CURRENCY. 
From the Nov. number of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


The eared state of the revenues requires a fresh 
issue of treasury notes; and, under the act of Au- 
gust, 1842, they are to be issued in denominations 
not Jess than $50, and bearing not more than 6 per 
cent interest. Thesecretary of the treasury, there- 
fore, availing himself of the abundance and cheap- 
ness of money on the seaboard, and its comparative 
scarcity in the interior, with the want felt in the 
commercial circles of some known paper, which 
will answer the purpose of remitting small sums in 
all directions, particuiarly to those sections where 
banks have now ceased to exist, and where private 
houses have not established correspondence, has de- 
cided upon issuing the new notes in a form which 
willatonce supply this mercantile desideratum, and at 
the same time save tothe treasury the interest on the 
issue, which will, under existing laws, reach $5,000,- 
000. 
demand, in New York, and bearing an interest of ] 
mill per cent only. On the part of the treasury de- 
partment, the operation is judicious and economical, 
although the issues undoubtedly partake of the na- 
ture of government paper money. Whenever this 
form of paper has been used, it has grown, for the 
most part, out of the exigencies of governments in 
time of war, and has generally ended in bankruptcy, 
operating like a war-tax upon the people. Without 
| going back to the paper issues of the United States, 
we will state that, at this time, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, have government paper money in circula- 
tion, the financial legacies of the wars of Napoleon. 
| Russia, in opposing the French invasion, was neces- 
| sitated to issue a large amount of paper, on the faith 
of the government, to meet its extraordinary ex- 
penses. This issue soon became enormously large, 
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APPOINTMENT. 


The president has appointed G. W. Tyson to be 
second assistant post master general, vice Bryan, re- 
signed. 


-_—_ ~— 


THB CABINET, 


The Washington correspondents of the New York 
papers have amused their readers for some days with 
accounts of a serious difference in the cabinet, as to 
the ground to be assumed by the president in his 
forthcoming message to congress, in relation to the 
annexation of Texas to the Union, and the reported 
interference of Great Britain in Texian affairs. The 
Madisonian asserts that by authority they are autho- 
rised to contradict those statements. We should pre- 
sume that nothing which passes in the cabinet on any 
topic to be treated of in the message, would he allow- 
ed to traspire in this way. Heretofore the president 
himself has been allowed to make the first announce- 
ment of his views under the obligation which the 
constitution imposes, of advising congress from time 
to time. it would be manifestly so improper to muke 
the tenor of that advice a matter for public nowspa- 
per discussion In anticipation of the inessage itsell, 
— it would be such a Girect prostralio tine 
prerogative and res 
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and in the war districts depreciated to six paper 
| roubles for one silverrouble, or sixty-six cents. At- 
ter the war closed, it continued to improve in value 
up to 1822, when the government obtained a Joan of 
| £3,500,000 from the Rothschilds of Loudon, and a 
/like sum from Holland, in order to redeem the cur- 


‘rency. 
‘first at the rate of one silver for four paper roubles. 
io the succeeding year, the rate was 1 for 3.50, and 
_wenl on accordig to the improvement of the finan- 
ces of the empire. Prussia, for the same causes, 
pursued the same course, and issued paper money; 
the management of which, liowever, it retains in its 
/own hands entirely. ‘The amount outstanding was 
/never exactly known to the public, but has been es- 


jtimated at about $30,000 0U0. Jt is keptata fair 


valuation by Leing received for government dues, the | 


taxes being payable one-half in paper money. Aus- 
|tria used the same fatal means to obtaiu its war- 
resources. An incredible amount was issued, until it 
fell so low as to threaten to Lecome altogether va- 
lueless. ‘To reduce the outstanding amount, volun- 
lary contributions were called for; the church plate 
confiscated; a coin known as ‘“‘billon,” debased one- 
half its nominal value, introduced; the exportation 
of gold and silver prohibited; a forced loan of $38,- 


The notes will therefore be made payable on: 


This redemption went on, not at par, but at} 


In this state of affairs,in 1811, a decree was pro. 
mulgated, amidst the rollof drums, that the govern- 
ment would issue new paper, of which one dollar 
should redeem five of the old paper. This wassim- 
ply reprdiating $400,000,000, and leaving in circula- 
tion $100,000,000, in paperof another form only. 
This being done, the issues again commenced, and 
the amount outstanding again rose to 412,000,000 
florins, in 1813. Repudiation was again resorted to, 
and new paper was issued to redeem the old, at the 
rate of 1 for 2.50. Thus, for one hundred florins 
originally used, the government reduced its obliga- 
tion first to twenty, and then to eight. The extent 
of injury’ done to public morals, by this atrocious 
conductof the government, has been incalculable. 
The government, since the peace, has been compell- 
ed to borrow, in different sums, over 300,000,000 
florins; and its receipts have never equalled its ex- 
penditures. These are the leading features of the 
paper money now existing in the leading states of 
Europe. No country has ever resorted to paper is- 
sues in time of profound peace, merely from a dis- 
inclination on the part of the members of the go- 
vernment to prescribe the true remedy of economy 
and taxation. As we have said, the present issues 
of treasury notes are limited by law to $5,000,000, 
and cannot be increased without the action of con- 
gress. The difficulty to be apprehended is, however, 
that congress, governed as it is by party action, may 
be more prone to authorize the continuance of this 
seductive mode of raising means, than to pursue the 
rigorous aud thankless means of taxation. The 
amount—$5,000.000—is not a dangerous amount; 
and it will doubtless be all absorbed in the opera- 
tions of exchange, and may command a small pre- 
mium for that purpose, especially while money is so 
plenty, and the tendency of funds is to go west. The 
means of redeeming the notes on demand, in specie, 
must be derived from the receipts of the custom 
house. If the amount should be increased, and the 
foreign exchanges become adverse, causing serious 
shipments of specie, the whole of the notes would 
tend immediately to one point—New York—and per- 
haps in such amounts as to exhaust the means pro- 
vided for their redemption; exposing the federal go- 
vernment to dishonor, and leaving in the hands of 
the people a depreciated paper, which, until ‘ail ab- 
sorbed, wonld be the only means of revenue. The 
ability of the government to borrow on stock to sup- 
ply its wants, in such a moment, would be greatly 
impaired. It is now scarcely twelve months since 
the agent of the United States government returned 
from abroad, after an unsuecessful attempt to nego- 
'tiate a 6 per cent stock. This was the effect of the 
delinquency of the state governments upon the cre- 
dit of the federal treasury, which has paid, principal 
and interest, since its formation, $450,000,000, and 
never faltered ina payment. A failure, arising from 
the dishonor of paper money, would indeed be fatal. 
These are contingencies which may arise, should 
congress perpetuate this manner of supplying the trea- 
sury. From the present jssue, liable as it is to bear 6 
per cent interest, there is but little danger; because, 
if money should rise in value, and exchanges be- 
come adverse, a gradual increase of the rate of in- 
terest would prevent them from being presented too 
suddenly for payment. In this view, they forma 
description of paper which has never yet been fully 
tested. 


NGMESTIC MANUFACTURES. | 

The suggestion that the upper parts of the Missis- 
sippi valley will in a few years be the chief seat of 
American manufactures, is undoubtedly well found- 
ed. Already, labor and capital to a Jarge amount 
are employed in manufactures of various sorts in the 
west. In western Pennsylvania, the upper part of 
western Virginia, and in the eastern part of Ohio, 
manufactories of cotton, wool, silk, paper, wooden 
and stoneware, &c &c. abound. Withina circuit of 
twenty miles from Mount Pleasant, Ohio, there are 
probably two hundred manufacturing establishments 
of different sorts, and constantly increasing. At 
Cuahoga Falls, a little village near Akron, Ohio, are 
some eight or ten immense paper mills, as well as 
other manufactories. In Akron nearly all kinds of 
manufactures known to the country are carried on. 
Cotton yarns and cotton, and woollen fabrics of dil- 
ferent descriptions are made; there are manufacto- 
ries of machine cards, oil mills, paper mulls, and 
several of the largest and most admirably arranged 
flouring mills, we venture to say, in the world Dleu- 
benville in Ohio, has for several years, been famous 
for the manufacture of jeans and other woollen and 





000.000 exacted; enormous duties Jaid upon colonial 
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land in sume towns in Indrana, also, are considerable 


ae a bade , ay res 
sponsibility, that we take it for granted that those! the amount of paper afloat reached $900,000,000. ' manufacturing establishments. The manufacturing 
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interests in the west, as well as at the north, received 
a great impetus from the passage of the present tariff 
law, and from the general revival of business which 
followed that measure. Steam and water power are 
both used in the west. Many parts of the Ohio val- 
Jey abound with ‘‘water privileges,” as they are 
termed, the streams which empty into the Ohio gen- 
erally being broken by rapids and cascades. The 
canals, also, in Pennsylvanla and Ohio, furnish an 
immense water power, not nearly all of which is yet 
occupied. Other parts of the valley abound in coal 
and all parts in wood, of no use but for combustion, 
so that steam power is cheap. The manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits of that magnificent valley, 
as well as its agriculture must therefore rapidly in- 
crease in extent, variety, and importance, unless 
checked by untoward legislation or some other cause. 

But it is$not to the Ohio valley that the manufac- 
tures of the west are, to be confined. Already, in- 
deed, on the upper Mississippi there are large flour 
ing mills, and we expect not many years to elapse 
till the Yankee transpiants thither his cotton and 
woollen faetories, and the various contrivances for 
turning out “notions” which are so numerous in that 
busy country called Yankee land. On the high rol- 
ling prairies of the northwest, sheep are raised to 
very great advantage, and provisions being so abun- 
dant and cheap, it will be presently found better to 
bring the factories to the wool and the food to the 
factories. On Rock river and on the upper part of 
the Des Moines, and perhaps at the Des Moines ra- 
pids of the Mississippi, there will probably be large 
manufacturing towns. Indeed, it may not be antici- 
pating too much to expect large flouring mills and 
woollen manufacturies even at the Falls of St. An- 
thony. [.V. O. Com. Bulletin. 

MR.OLAYON CULTURE OY SILK. 

The following letter has just been received from 
Mr. Clay by Dr. Gideon B. Smith, of this city, on the 
subject of introducing the culture of silk into this 
country. We are sure it will beread with interest 
hy every well wisher of his country. It may be pro- 
per to premise that the letter was elicited by the ad- 
dress of Dr. Sinith before the National Silk conven- 
tion of the American Institute, in New York, on the 
13th of October last, and refers more particularly to 
the following paragraph of the address. 

‘‘It has been said, if we take nothing from other 
countries, other countries will take nothing from us. 
In reply to this, | would remark that other countries 
will, at all events, take nothing from us that they can 





may have opened it for the same reason; (it is a bad 
rule that wont work both ways.) Now the labor 
of dredging would be Hercul¢an; one year’s deposit 
would be equal to ten years’(1 may say) of incessant 
dredging—since from the state engineer’s report, the 
bed of the old river is filling up for five or six miles 
from the mouth, at the shoals.” 

The Mississippi and Red rivers, about ten miles 
above fort Adams, approach very near each other, 
being only 2} miles apart, and are connected with a 
Bayou 20 or 30 yards wide. Itis thought if this 
Bayou is shortened, by cutting across the angles of 
the bends, that the waters of the Red river might be 
forced into the Mississippi again, and thus the con- 
nexion between it and New Orleans keptup. The 
Bulletin regards with anxiety the threatened loss of 
the valley of the Red river, inasmuch as it produces 
now one-tenth of our whole cotton crop, and is grow- 
ing more rapidly than any other portion of the south- 
west. 
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MAINE, 


Canvass oF vores For Members or ConGress.— 
Subjoined are the aggregate results of the official 
canvass of the votes thrown for representative to con- 
gress at the trial in September, which we copy from 
the Age. 

Messrs. Dunlap, Hamlin, and Herrick, all locos, 
are elected. In the remaining four districts, no choice 
was effected. { Portland Gazette. 

First District. 





do without—that they can make or produce them- 
selves. They at least, always have acted upon this} 
principle: it is natural they should do so, and it is high | 
time that we do the same. It is a good maxim for | 
any people, individually and collectively, to buy only | 
that which they cannot themselves produce.” | 

{ Balt. Patriot. 


Ashland, Nov. 7, 1843. 

Dear Sir: I received your favor, and the copy of 
your address on the culture of silk, for which accept 
my thanks. It contains many valuable suggestions. 
I have long entertained the opinion that the culture 
and manufacture of silk may be beneficially incorpo- 
rated among the objects of our national industry.— 
They require only patience, perseverance, and a care- 
ful attention to minute details. There is no just 
cause for the apprehension, entertained by some, that 
we may so multiply the proceeds of our domestic in- 
dustry as to leave no subjects of exchange in foreign 
commerce. Our difficulty is, not that there will be 
too little, but too much foreign commerce. In any 
conceivable state of civilized society, there will al- 
ways be, in the infinite variety of the productions of 
different soils and climates, and varied human indus- 
try, and in the tastes, caprices,and wants of man, 
ample scope for foreign commerce. Of this truth, 
there are many obvious examples in the European 
nations. Iam, with great respect, your obedient 
servant. H. CLAY. 

Dr. Gidecn B. Smith. 


RED RIVER. 

The New Orleans Bullelin asserts, that there is 
danger of the Crescent city losing the trade of the Red 
river. It would see, from some improvements 
which were attempted, that the course of the river is 
likely to be changed, and its waters forced into the 
Gull by way of Atchafalaya. A correspondent of that 
pape says: 

“From present appearances, [ cannot help thinking 
that there will be a willow batture in five years or 
80, directly across the now mouth of Red River, and 
from repeated deposites, [ have no doubt, a planta- 
tion, in time, will be established there, so eflectual 
will be the exclusion. If Racourci Bend (or Baker’s 
Bend) had been cut through at the first alarm, five 
vr six years since, we have been saved for; as one 
cut off (Routh’s) choked up one mouth, another 





Whole number of votes, 8,749 
Necessasy for a choice, 4,375 
Joshua Herrick, 4,421 
Jonathan Tucker, 1,142 
Burleigh Smart, 1,114 
Nathan Clifford, 1,063 
William Lord, Jr. 259 
William Lord, 184 
Samuel Bradley 395 
William A Hayes, 108 
Scattering 60 
Second District. 
Whole number of votes, 8,751 
Necessary to a choice 4,376 
Robert P. Dunlap, 4,337 
Josiah S. Little, 2,790 
Samuel Fessenden, 956 
Scattering, 163 
Third District. 
Whole number of votes, 9,704 
Necessary for a choice, 4,833 
Samuel Wells, 3.931 
Luther Severance, 4,611 
| Seth May, 1,123 
Scattering, 49 
Fourth District. 
Whole number of votes, 10 296 
Necessary for a choice, 9,149 
Charles Andrews, 4.979 
Freeman H, Morse, 4,000 
Charles C. Cone, 163 
Scattering 904 
Fifth District. 
Whole number of votes, 9,050 
Necessary for a choice, 4,526 
Benjamin White, 4,235 
Ebenezar Huichinson, 1,792 
Henry McCrillis, 880 
John True, 1,109 
Samuel Taylor, 783 
Samuel Taylor, Jr.” 5] 
Jesse Smart, 1U5 
Alfred Johnson, 94 
Scattering ol 
Sixth District. 
Whole number of votes, 8,509 
Necessary for achoice, 4,254 
Hannibal Hamlin, 4,638 
Elisha H. Allen, 2,673 
David Shepherd, 1,182 


Scattering, 16 
Seventh District. 


Whole number of votes, 7,153 
Necessaty for a choice, 3577 
Shepard Cary, 2,019 
Leonard Jarvis, 1,840 
Thomas Robinson, 2,408 
Samuel M. Pond, 333 
Scattering, 553 


Srate rivances. We find in the Portland Argus 
the annexed statements and antic:pations in regard 
to the indebtedness and the income of the state. 

‘The treasurer of our state has received about 
$400,000 of the sum due us under the Webster ana 
Ashburton treaty, and we shall get, we understand, 
about $200,000 more. ‘The whole sum will there-| 


fore be $600,000, or something more; the agent of 
the state having been very successful in procuring 
testimony in establishing our just claims, and thus 
getting a much larger amount than some men’s fears 
led them to hope for. There are $17.000 placed to 
our credit under the distribution Jaw, which the 
house last winter, voted to receive under a protest 
against the distribution principle, which was rejec- 
ted in the senate. If it should be accepted by the 
next legislature, it will make up any deficiency that 
is likely to occur in the revenues of the current 
year, and allow the whole $600.000 to go towards 
liquidating the state debt, which is in round number 
$1,700,900, but wou'd thus be reduced to $1,100,- 
000. This would make an annual reduction of in- 
terest of $36,000. 

‘The last legislature passed a law authorizing the 
treasurer to receive these funds, and to apply them 
tc the purchase of state scrip at par, but the abun- 
dance of money, the settlement of the boundary 
question, and consequent receipt of these funds, has 
caused a rise in the scrip, and the treasurer not be- 
ing authorized to go above par, the money has been 
deposited in Boston, and hes idle in the banks. 

‘With the faithful appheation of these $600,000, 
to the discharge of so much of the state debt, the ap- 
plication of the bank tax to the same purpose, here- 
after and an annual state tax of $200,000, the state 
debt may be gradually reduced, or a sinking fund 
provided far the purpose to the amount of $50,000 
per annum, or more. But in order to do this, the 
strictest and most rigid economy must be practiced 
in every department of the state government.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

PROTECTION OF COLORED SEAMEN. The governor 
and council of Massachusetts have appointed Messrs. 
John A. Maybin of New Orleans, and B. F. Hunt, of 
Charleston, agents for that commonwealth under a 
resolve of Jast winter, to represent ‘he rights of co- 
lored citizens of Massachusetts who may be restrain- 
ed in those ports when arriving there as seamen, 
with power to test the question before the U. States 
supreme court. They complain that great injustice 
is done to merchants and ship owners, by imprison- 
ing and degaining colored seamen, until the vessel 
sails. The resolve was the result of a petition from 
the most respectable ship owners of Boston, and has 
no relation to the question of abolition. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The whig state convention assembled at New Ha- 
ven on the 8th inst. in great force—about 300 dele- 
vates present, including three ex-governors, (Peters, 
Foote, and Ellsworth.) Gov. J.S. Peters, was chos- 
en president, and a committee of one from each 
town appointed to nominate state officers, on whose 
report the following state ticket was unanimously 
presented to the people, viz: 

For governor—ROGER S. BALDWIN, N. Haven. 
Lt. Gov.—REUBEN BOOTH, of Danbury. 
Secretary —DANIEL P. TYLER of Windham. 
Treasurer—JOSEPH B. GILBERT Hartford. 
Controller—ABIJAH CARRINGTON Milford. 

Mr. Baldwin, being urged, accepted the nomina- 
tion. 

The following delegates were chosen to the whig 
national convention: 

§ Hon. Jabez W. Huntington, Norwich, 

(Gen. Dennis Kimberly, New Haven, 
1—Gov. Wm. H. El!sworth, Hartford, 
2—Samuel D. Hubbard, Middletown. 
3—Solomon Paine, Coventry, 

4—Hon. Truman Smith, Litchfield. 

( Substitates—Hon. Joseph Trumbull, of Hartford, 

Hon. John H. Brockway, of Windham, B. B. Cham- 

berlain, Hartford; Gov. Samuel A. Foote, Cheshire; 

Gurdon Trumbull, Stonington; Hon. Thomas B. Os- 

borne, Danbury. 


A series of able and eloquent resolutions were 
presented and adopted, and the convention was ad- 
dressed thereon by Gov. Ellsworth, Senator Hunt- 
ington, Hon. Truman Smith, Hon. D. P. Tyler, G. 
H. Hollister, E.C. Bacon, and White of Danbury, 
and the Hall was still crowded when at 10 o’clock, 
P. M. the convention adjourned with three cheers 
for Henry Clay. [ Tribune. 


Oysters. In common with many of our citizens, 
curiosity lead us to visiton Wednesday afternoon, 
the Oyster Bank at Fair Haven. ‘The act prohibit- 
ing the taking of oysters being off at 12 o’clock, ‘l'ues- 
day night, the signal of three cheers was given and 
then the rush began, and has since thattime been 
kept up spiritedly, by about 1,500 men, and probably 
1,000 boats. If we compute each boat to have taken 
50 bushels of oysters, the amount caught in the first 
twelve hours would be 50,000 bushels. At an aver- 
age of 40 cents per bushel, they are worth $20,000, 
The major part was, no doubt taken by the inhabit- 
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ants of Fair Haven, althongh the men and apparatus 
for the business, from the neighboring towns, was 
seen wending their way to the scene of action, through 
the afternoon and evening of Tuesday. 

The scene as presented, some unloading, others in 
active operation, indenting every spot upon the river 
and wedged in together in all ways, all working with 
the utmost energy, beggars description, and is, we 
think, without a parallel, at least, in interest and 
grandeur. [New Haven Cour. 


NEW YORK. 
AN INSOLVENT sTaTe. Nett revenue of all the 


canals over the cost of maintenance and superintend- 





ance $1,500,000 

Revenue from auction duty 200,000 

do salt do 100,000 
—— $1,800,000 


Fqual to a capital at 6 per cent of 30,000,000 
‘Total state debt 23,500,000 
If the state takes the benefit of the act, and sells 
its canals, salt spring, &c. at auction, it will have six 
and a half milftons to start with again. 
The city of New York owes a debt, principally 
for her Croton water works, of $12,536,440. 
The state of N. York owes a debt of $23,466 ,235. 
The aggregate valuation of her real and personal 
estate is $620,676,346. 
‘The city, with half the debt and little over one-third 
the resources of the state, goes ahead and finishes what 
she has undertaken. The state flunks oul. [ Tribune. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Firvances. The annual report of the treasurer was 
made to the legislature on the 4th inst. It appears 
that the entire indebtedness of the state for tempora- 
ry loans is liquidated, the debt due the school fund only 
remaining against it. The receipts for the year are:— 
From state tax $40,000 00 
Temporary loan 10,000 00 
Dividends 12,000 00 
Transit. duties 36,134 88 
U.S. (from sales of public 


Jands) 14,657 17 
Interest on bonds 1,020 00 
‘Tax on capital stock 1,250 00 
Received from state Prison 

from surplus earnings 1,000 00 
Pedlar’s licenses 417 OOD 
F orfeited recognizances, 400 00 
Balance last year 10,871 54 





Total 
The expenses of the year have been: 
For ordinary expenses of 
government 
Temporary loans 


Total 
Leaving on deposit in bank 
‘Che funds belonging to the state 
amounted to 
Invested as follows: 


$127,748 59. 


$62,736°37 
49,000 00 


$111,736 37 
15,760 32 


981,671 60 


| given when the legislature will take it up. 


on the 6th. The cokrespondent of the Augusta 
Chronicle says: ‘‘Y must say that it is the best docu- 
mentof the kind emanating from Gov. McDonald, 
and equal to the best ever transmitted by any of his 
predecessors in the same office. Jt is very long; but 
he had to touch upon s6 many topics, of general and 
local interest, that it could not have been drafted ina 
more condensed form. He is eminently happy in 
the development of many of his views and opinions, 
and I have no doubt that the legislature will take 
under their serious consideration, the measures he 
recommends. The principal topics of the message are: 

1. The finances of the state, which are represent- 
ed as in a flattering condition. There will beample 
means in the treasury to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the government, the interest on the state debt, 
and a gradual extinguishment of that debt. We 
should have been pleased had the message stated the 
exact amount of that debt, which is more than two, 
but cannot exceed three millions of dollars, and 
consisting in sterling 5 per cent bonds. 

2. The operations of the Central Bank. In No- 
vember, 1842, the circulation of that institution 
amounted to $1,450,000. It has been reduced since 
to $680,000. The governor believes, that after the 
taxes of this year have been paid, the circulation 
will be reduced to $380,000. 


GovERNOR The eokgesp MESSAGE, was delivered 


subject of the state rail road. 

4. He recommends the passing of the bill passed 
at the last session of the legislature amending the 
constitution, in regard to a reduction of the number 
of members of both branches of the legislature. 
We coincide with him in the necessity of reduction, 
and of making the act in question constitutional; but 
while we concede this necessity, we are fully aware 
of the glaring inequality of representation in the le- 
gislature sanctione’ by the constitution, as it now 
stands, and as it will stand should the bill of the last 
legislature be again adopted by a constitutional ma- 
jority. Troup, Chatham, Richmond, Meriwether, 
and other counties, which can poll from fifteen hun- 


3. The governor speaks wisely and ably on the|* 





several mechanics of this city have found it to their 
interest to go there. The Eagle of the 28th savs: 
The growth of our city 1s truly astonishing. Tweive 
months since, no one of even our own community 
dreamed or anticipated the extent to which our city 
improvements would reach. During the last month 
not less than thirty brick buildings have been com- 
menced. And every day now more than numbers its 
additional buildings; when things are to stop, no one 
can say. No less than between three and four hun- 
dred buildings have been put up and commenced du- 
ring the year; and we venture tosay that no city in 
the Union has grown so in proportion—and none 
certainly has had finer specimens of architecture to 
beautify it than ours. Among the buildings, we 
mention four ‘‘Temples of the living God,” and 
three extensive and beautiful fiotels. And like a 
noble steamer under ful] headway, we are still ‘‘go- 
ing ahead.” May it be long before shoal water or 
snags interrupt our onward course—and still longer 
before our growing city “bursts her boiler.” 
[St. Louis Rebublican. 


OHIO. ihe 
IMPROVEMENT oF Cincinnati. The Cincinnati 


Gazette contains an enumeration of the improvements 
in that city for some years past, and a table showing 
the comparative increase of valuable buildings: 

Under the first enumeration of buildings in Cin- 
cinnati, which was in 1815, they were found ir num- 
ber 1,070, being of stone 20, of wood 800, and of 
brick 250. Of these 660 were dwellings; 410 work- 
shops, ware-houses, offices and public buildings 
making up the residue. 

In 1819 another enumeration took place, which 
exhibited this result: 





Brick and stone buildings, 432 
Frames, 1,458 
Total, 1.890 


Of these, 1,003 were dwellings, and 883 shops, 
warehouses and public buildings. 

The next enumeration was made in 1826, when 
there were found 18 stone, 936 brick, and 1,531 





dred to two thousand votes, will be entitled to only 


will be entitled to one representative. For the sake 


| of reduction we are willing to submit to this mate- 


rial defect in our constitution. 

3. The message contains some excellent remarks 
on education and acourtof appeals. With regard 
to the latter topic, [ have more to say than IJ gan ex- 
press in this letter. Iam for uniforimity in the con- 


justice; but lam not prepared to say that I am in 


favor of the manner pointed out in the constitution 
for the organization of a court for the correction of 


errors? My views upon this subject wil] be fully 
6. With regard to the remarks of Governor Mc- 


observe that I fully concur with him in every thing 
he says about these two subjects. 





Stock and bonds of Cam- 
den & Amboy R. R. and 
Del. & Rar. Canal Co. 

Loaned to counties 

The School fund is 


00 00 
70 00 


$2 
‘ 


$217,0 
81,6 





Received this year 
Distributed 
Incidental expenses 


30,000 00 
227 18 


7 


ww 





30 





Leaving on deposit to the credit of the fund $13,910 96 
There is due the School Fund from the 
Treasury, $99,566 57. 


Parponinc. The governor and council of this | From clerks 
state, on the 8th, held a court of pardon, and remit- | 


ted the sentences of the following persons: Peter B. 
Davis and Archibald M. Sickly, the former indicted 
for both forgery and murder, but convicted of for- 
gery only, some 12 years since, and sentenced to 24 
years’ imprisonment; and the latter convicted for 
passing counterfeit money, and sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment, five years since. ‘Their fines 
and costs of conviction also were remitted. 
topher Sutcliff was likewise pardoned. 


pardoned in February, 1842, upon the promise of one | 
of his friends to pay his fine and costs and take him | 


to England, which was not done. 





GEORGIA. 

LecisLature. The session commenced on the 6th 
inst. at Milledgeville. 
93 in number, was present. 
Dovcnerry, (whig) had 47 votes, Echols 43, and 
Judge Iverson ]. 

In ihe house, W. Jenkins, (whiz) had 121 votes 
for speaker. Dr. Kendall 78 votes. Three mem- 


bers only absent, besides the two vacancies by deaths. 


| 


44,138 14) The value of the land in the state is 


do. of town lots, 8,404,498 | 
do. of slaves (83,812,) 42,631,238 | 
do. of pleasure carriages 390,158 


18 | 


State | 


Chris- | 
He was, Towards which bonds have at various 
times been issued at 5 and 5} per ct. 1,760,416 66 


| The comptroller of the treasury, in his annual st 
$350,038 02 | ment, gives in detail the state of the financial affairs 


TENNISSEE. 


of the commonwealth. 


two representatives, while counties which can poll | 
but from one hundred to one hundred fifty votes, | ments, being all places of abode and business. 


} 
} 


'by Mr. Chas. Cist, is as follows: 


struction of the Jaw, and in the administration of | 


ate- 


468,298,493 | 





| 
| Taxable property 
‘The following is a statement of the nett revenue: 


t 


' From sheritis 


Total nett revenue 
The state has in the Bank of Tennes- 


_- ~we 


see 
Do. Planter’s bank, (school fund) 
Do. Union bank, (stocks) 


$119,724,379 | 


92,968 57! 
60,200 74 | 


$113,169 31) 


$3,169,773 76 “accruing from which is $305 
244,500 U0 crease in the present year on that of 1842 of $44,- 
669,070 OU! 896 7@. This result is ascribed to the incompetency 








The state approprieted to sundry rail 
road and turnpike companies 


frame buildings, making an aggregate of 2,496 tene- 


The last enumeration, completed a few days since, 





Stone buildings, 10. 
Brick do. ~ 9,218 
Frame do. 4,223 
Public do. 94 
9,545 


| In all these statements, outhouses of every de- 

scription are not included, nor is any addition to 

| houses previously erected taken into account. 

| Sreammoats ix Cinciwnart. A’ list of steam- 
boats built and building in Cincinnati within the past 

| year has been furnished to the Cincinnati Atlas, 


Donald upon a national bank and the tariff, | must | from which we learn the whole number is thirty-one. 


The aggregate amount of their tonnage is 12,035 
tons, and their cost $705,000, which gives an average 
of nearly 380 tons for each boat, and of a little over 
(29.000 dollars for the costof each. Thirteen of 
' these boats are of the medium sizc indicated by the 
| average, and rate from 350 to 450 tons, and six of 
| them are of 500 tons and upwards. This work gives 
| employment to boat builders, carpenters, joiners, en- 
gine makers, painters, upholsterers, cabinetmakers, 
, coppersmiths, and some other mechanics, and in- 
cludes further expenditure for hardware, crockery, 
glassware, &c. 
| There have been steadily employed this year in 
the heavier portions of this work, 320 hands at the 
| boat yards, 200 joiners, 200 engine and foundry men, 
5U painters; in all 770. 


KENTUCKY- 


THE VALUATION OF TAXABLE property in the state 
\of Kentucky for 1843 1s $196,729,033, the revenue 
220 06, showing a de- 


~~ 


'and inefficiency of the tax commissioners, to the 
| people valuing their property too low on account of 


$3,026, 166 66) the increase of taxation, and to the actual depres- 


sion of property in price. 





The other liabilities of the state are the 
bond for Union bank, at 5 per cent. 


| For capital of bank of ‘Tenn. at 6 per ct. 


500,000° 00 
1,000 00 


ILLINOIS. 
Jor Smiru. The following odd resolutions, among 


others, were passed at the opening of Joe Smith’s 
/tavern at Nauvoo, on the 3d ult. 





} 
! 


Every member of the senate, | So that the total liabilities of the state, 
For president Judge | 


bearing interest, are 


have been destroyed. 
Mempulis. 
a singular and very favorable rise. 








$3,260,416 66 
Bonds for other purposes were authorised and pre-| of the city council,or asa landlord at the head of 
pared, but they were never issued, and most of them | his table,has few equals and no superior. 


This city, from all accounts, has taken | 
We learn that 


Resolved, Gen. Joseph Smith, whether we view 
him asa Prophet at the head of the church, a gene- 
ral at ihe head of the Legion, a mayor at the head 





Resolved, Nauvoo, the great Emporium of the west, 
the centre of all centres,a city of three years 
growth, a population of 18,000 souls, congregated 
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from the four quarters of the globe, embracing 
all the intelligenge, of all nations, with industry, 
frugality, economy, virtue, and brotherly love, un- 
surpassed in any age of the world, a suitable home 
for the saints. 


MISSOURI. 
RopBerRy OF THR MAML BYA POSTMASTER. Impor- 
tant losses having occurred on the mail route be- 
tween Fayette and Liberty, Mo., they were traced 
to Thornton H. Freeman, the postmaster at Carrol- 
ton, who was arrested, and, although placed under 
guard, made his escape. It is known that his de- 
predations extended to six robberies and eight or 
ten forgeries, by which he obtained some five or six 
thousand dollars. Of this sum $600 falls upon 
Woods, Christy & Co., of St. Louis, $460 on Mr 
Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer, and the balance 
isdivided between numerous citizens of Liberty and 
the Platte country. A foreigner in the upper country, 
a U.S. officer at Fort Leavenworth, and Dr. Mitch- 
ell the receiver at Fayette, are said also to be suf- 
ferers. One hundred and fifty dollars reward has 
been offered by the marshal for the apprehension of 
Freeman. 
Eee a wm 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 











AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
From the report of the acting secretary of the 
treasury made 23d July, 1842 it appears that, 
On the 30th September 184]. ° tons. 
The permanent registered tonnage of 
the U. States was 
The temporary registered tonnage 


771,776 84 
174,026 53 





Total registered tonnage 


945,303 42 
Permanent enrolled and licensed ton- 


nage 1,146,141 57 
temporary do 1,771 74 

Licensed vessels under 20 tons in coast- 
ing trade 31,031 70 


Do in cod fiesheries 5.995 79 





Aggregate amount of tonnage 


2,130,744 37 
Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, 


there was employed in the coasting tons 
trade 1,076,036 
Of this, 174,342 tons were empjoyed 
in steam navigation 
in cod fisheries 60,566 
in mackerel fisheries 11,321 





1,147,913 
Ships built within the United States, and owned 


wholly by citizens, and employed in foreign trade, are 
entitled to be registered. 

Ships builtand owed in like manner, and employed 
in coasting trade on fisheries, are entitled to be en- 
rolled and licensed. 

These vessels alone are deemed vessels of the U. 
States and entitled to privileges as such. 

Vessels built in the U. States, but owned in whole 
or in part by foreigners, are entitled to be recorded. 

Vessels built out of the U. States but owned by 
citizens are entitled to a certificate of ownership— 
when owned by foreigners they are considered alien 
vessels. 

Vessels under twenty tons, employed in the coast- 
ing trade or the fisheries, need not be enrolled and 
licensed—-it is sufficient if she is licensed. 


AMERICAN EXPORTS. 
From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 

The progress of American exports for several 
years, ending September 30, 1842, is as follows: 
Domestic ExeorTs oF yHE Unitep Sratzss From 

1833 ro 1842, incLusive. 
Years. Productsofthe Products of the Agriculture. 
Sea. Forest. 
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: . ; ‘ ° 104,691,534 
This table discloses the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the whole trade is done in American ves- 
sels; and that, as the exports of domestic produce 
increase or diminish, in the same degree are the 
freights of our shipping swelled or contracted. The 
value of the freights of outward-bound American ves- 
sels rose $31,000,000, or 50 per cent, from 1834 to 
1840. In the same period, those of foreign vessels 
were enhanced but $2,000,000, or 10 per cent.— 


6,759,725} Again—the decline in values, from 1840 to 1842, | 


was $20,000,000 in American vessels; but the profits 
in the latter year were actually larger, because the 
quantities of bulky articles exported were larger in 
the latter than in the former year. The figures pre- 
sent, however, the general result, that the value of 
exports in 1842 was very nearly the same as in 1834, 
nine years previous, ‘The tonnage entered and clear- 
ed in the United States, for the same number of years, 





was as follows, distinguishing the American and the 


1834 $2 071,493 $4,457,997 $10,884,052 
1835 2.174,52 9,397,004 31,285,893 
1836 2,666,058 6,361,740 9,992,929 
1837 2 711,452 4,711,007 14,658,919 
1838 3,175,576 5,200,499 9.105,514 
1839 1,917,969 5,764,559 13,488,866 
1840 3,198,370 5,323,085 18,593,691 
1841 2,846,851 6,264,852 16,737,462 
1842 2,823,010 5,518 862 

Years. Cotton. Tobacco, Manufactur’s. 
1834 $49,448,402 $6,595,305 $7,113,885 
1835 64,961,302 8,250,577 8,567,590 
1836 71,284,925 10,058,640 7,261,186 
1837 63,240,102 5,795,647 8,995,368 
1833 61,556,811 7,392,029 9,463,299 
1839 61,238,982 9,832,943 10,927,520 
1840 63,870,307 9,883,957 12,868,849 
184] 54,330,341 12,576,703 33,523,072 
1842 47,593,164 9,540,755 9,472,000 ! foreign: 





181 
These rates show but little variation in the values | Tonnace ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE U. Srares. 
exported. It will be remembered, however, that Eatered. 
they are the valuations at home, and vary greatly hendulodn: Foreign. Total. 
from the values actually realized abroad. In some | 1994 1.074.670 568.052 1.642.722 
years, where the export value is the highest, large | 1935 1.959 653 j 641.310 1.993.963 
losses were sustained by the shippers, because the | jg9¢ 1.955 384 630.203 1.935.597 
market prices here were induced by an excess of pa- | 1937 1.999.790 765 793 2'065.423 
per money, and by no means indicated the amount of | 1938 1,302,974 592] 10 1,895,084 
sales in foreign markets. In the year 1842, prices | 1g99 1.491.279 624814 2'116.093 
had negrly reached a specie level, and the values in | yg4q 1.576.946 19°34 939 939 
that year-indicate a much larger quantity of produce | jQ4) 1.631.909 736 444 2 368 352 
than in some former years. This will be illustrated | jg4o 1510. thi 739.775 1'249 826 
by taking the leading articles of exports in 1836, the Sight Gleured: rae 
year of highest values, and in 1841, the year of low- American. Foreign. Total. 
est values, as follows:— 1834 1,134,020 577,700 1,711,720 
Exports or Leaping ARTICLES. 1835 1,400,517 630,824 2.031.341 
atheh eet AN 1,315,523 674,721 1,990,244 
y- ovens 837 266,622 756,292 2.029 
Flour bbls. 505,400 $3,572,599 | 1934 Pan sas age rte 
Tobacco hhds. 109.442 10,058.640 1839 1.477 923 611 "339 029.7 67 
Cotton Ibs. = 415.086.5888 71,284,925 | 1840) 1,647,009 706,486 2,383,495 
Rice tierces = 242,983 9,548,750 | 1341 1,634,156 736,849 = 2,371,008 
Penni 184). vetos.. | 1840 1,536,451 740,497 2 276,948 
Flour bite: 1515817 87,759,646 The foreign tonnage cleared, it appears, has in- 
Wibencd hhds. 147,828 12,576,703 creased 30 per cent. and the American tonnage 50 
Cotton Ibs. 593.966.676 54,330.34] | Per cent. while the goods exported in the latter have 
Rice teseee "101,617 2,010,107 increased 16 per cent. in value, and 50 per cent. in 
This represents the manner in which a false valua- seen book sal yee ay pv Hanes 
lon. te given tp eraaupe by sam cpererone of paper slightly. The eneral result op wae nuts of 1842, 
here. The difference in value in 1836 came back in | *''® a. F 5 i) or a 104, 
reclamations upon broken speculators, and that of | ¥#S ‘at of generatly increasing prosperity. 
1841 now comes back in cash profits. To the ship- | Recemrs anp Exrenpirures or tue Unirep Stares. 
pers, the real value of the products of American la- Receipts. 
bor are now actually more valuable when exchanged Ordinary. Borrowed. Total. 
for the products of an equal amount of European la- | 1837 $24,895,864 $2,992,989 $27,883,853 
bor—that is, although the money prices of labor may | 1838 26,303,562 12,716,820 39,019 382 
be low here and in England, yet one day’s labor of | 1339, 30,023,966 3,857,276 33,881,242 
the farmer or planter will command nearly two day’s | 1840, 19,442,646 9,989,547 25,032,193 
labor of the European operative. The result is, an | 1841 17,148,809 13,261,358 30,410,167 
accumulation of wealth to the former. For some | 1042 19,662,593 14,890 000 34,502,593 
time to come, the relative difference in value will in- | 1843* 8,150,270 5,190,960 11,340,220 
crease in favor of the farmer and planter, and en- te oe _- 
hance his general profits. Total $145,577,710 $58,498,950 222,069,669 
The proportion of exports in American and foreign Expenses. 
vessels has been as follows: sinh Ordinary. Debt. Total. 
SXPORTS FROM THE Unirep Sr: nevisuine | 1837 $37,243,215 $21,822 © $37,265,037 
ExpoR7s FROM THE EPS SE ARB DISTINGUISHIN 1838 33349 718 5,603,720 "39445435 
Domestic articles. 1839 26,496,449 11,117,987 37,614,936 
r ; ) 29 O91 « ¢ 998 =9: 
Am. vessels. For. vessels. Total domestic. | 1840 24,199,920 4,086,613 28, 226,03: 
1834 $61,236,119 $19,733,043 $81,024,162 | 184! 25,496,996 6,528,074 32,025,070 
1835 79,022,746 82,166,336 101,189,082 | 1842 25,836,891 9,471,743 35,308,634 
1836 80,845,443 96,071,237 106,916,680 | 1843° 10,500,000 1,000,000 11,500,000 
837 75,482,52 20,081,893 95,564,414 ! v5 ; 
1833 79°855°399 16°178.222 96,033,821 | Total $160,563,639 — $37,931,959 — $221,395,648 
1839 82,127.514 21,406,377 103,533,891 | This money shas been borrowed in jhe shape of 
1840 92.030,893 21,864,736 113,895,629, | ohne notes and stock. From 1837, up to July . 
184] 82,569,389 23,513,333 106,389,722 | 1841, treasury notes, bearing mostly 6 per cent. in- 
1842 71,467,634 21,302,362 92,769,996 terest, were the medium of borrowing. 
Foreign goods, | wes: : : 
Am. vessels. For. vessels. Total foreign.) *” me, Pied 
1834 $16,407,342 $6,905.469 $23,312,811 | ENGLISH COAL TRADE. 
1835 15,1 12,445 5,392,050 20,904,495 | Goal exported from the United Kingdom:-— 
1836 16,282,366 5,463,994 21,646,369 | voars Pons” 1 Weak Tons 
1837 15.725,042 6,129,020 21,854,962 | 120g 357.964 | 1895 a "36.060 
1938 9,964,200 2,488,595 12,452,795 | jaa9 371 971 | 1836 $16 868 
1839 12,660,434 4,834,091 17,494,525 | 999 504419 | 1837 1.113.610 
1840 13,591 359 4,598,953 13,190,312 | 5994 510 83] 1838 1313-709 
1841 12,239 249 3,229,832 15,468,081 | pga 589 446 1939 1449-417 
1842 8.425,389 3,296,149 11,721,538 | 3999 634 448 1840 1606 31: 
Tora Exports of Forrian AND Domestic Goons. | )994 615 955 124] 1348 234 
ont Win 'aie ee | The total quantities of coal brought coastwise and 
1336 : : : : , , : 128 663 040 | and by inland navigation into the port of London dur- 
1837 ; : : ” ' , 117.419.376 |ing the year 1841, amounted to 2,942,738 tons. 
1838 ; : ‘ : Y : 108.486 -616 | — Merchants’ Magazine 
Saas Mae 0} Wogqadgs Yaut ie 11 851 a0 | The annexed schedule exhibits the amount of duty 
1849 refunded under the acts allowing a return of duties 


{on rail road iron, on proof that it has been actually 


| used as such. | Hunt’s Merchants? Magazine. 
| 





/ 1831 $6,847 90 | 1838 $910,011 66 

| 1832 336,709 19 | 1839 672,376 St 

1833 202 210 70 | 1840 (58,510 97 
1834 421.010 34} 184] 391,264 64 
1835 529,529 79 

1836 234,194 74 $4,800,183 84 

| 1837 407,517 0S 





_ 


EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF BAL- 
TIMORE TO FOREIGN PORTS. 
Lyford’s Commercial Journal, of the 9th contains 
the annexed table, exhibiting the amount of exports 
from the port of Baltimore to foregn ports, for the 
quarter ending 30th September, 1843. Referring to 
it, the editor says that the total amount during the 
quarter exceeds that of the corresponding quarter of 
1842, by over half a million of dollars in value. ‘There 
thas been but very little difference in the prices whieh 
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ruled during the two oe and the increase has 
consequently arisen from the increase of quantity 
shipped of our leading staples, as shown.” 


Tobacco. 




















Hhds. Value. 
To the Hanse Towns 6,921 $270,777 
Holland 5,727 375,957 
Trieste 1,023 58,179 
Fr. Europ. ports on Atlantic 3,813 176,208 
: . ' Mediter’n 1,166 53,858 
Montevideo 20 1,345 
Chilian ports 38 2,228 
Brazilian ports 10 652 
British Guiana 7 430 
‘ W.1. Islands Q2 1,281 
Danish do 5 317 
Total 18,752 $842,332 
Same time 1842 17,263 $762,121 
Increase 1,489 $80,211 

Flour. 

Bols. Value. 
To Brazilian ports 40,728 202.512 
British West Indies 27,508 134,466 
Danish do 7,948 39,340 
Montevideo 7,344 38,140 
British Guiana 4,177 20,049 
Venezuela ports 3,568 18,370 
Chilian ports 716 4,216 
Hayti 682 3,288 
Span. W,*Indies, not Cuba 183 919 
Br. N. American colonies 155 692 
Total 93.059 $464,992 
Same time 1842 73,450 $375,864 
Increase 19,609 $86,128 
Miscellaneous exports—total value $270,120 
Add Tobacco 842,332 
Add Flour 461,992 
Total export domestic produce $1,574,444 
Same time last year 1,337,688 
Increase $186,756 


Of the above there were exported in American ves- 
sels to the amount of $1,245,477 

Exported in foreign vessels 328,967 

Exports of foreigm merchangize in Ameri- 
can vessels 

Exports of do. in foreign vessels 


51,069 
11,685 





Total exports for quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30 1843 


$1,637,198 
Same time 4842 


1,049,755 


$587,443 





Increase 
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PRocLaMATION. ‘The Chinese Commissioner Key- 
ing, Governor General Kekung, and Shing-yuct-sai, 
governor, &c. have issued their prcclamation re- 
specting the treaty between China and Great Britain, 
and announcing that the commercial regulations and 
tariff of duties, adopted by the Chinese board of reve- 
nue shall take effect with reference to the commerce 
with China of all countries as well as of England. 


‘Henceforth, then, the weapons of war shall for- 
ever be Jaid aside, and joy and profit shall be the 
perpetual lot of all: neither slight nor few will be 
the advantages reaped by the merchants, alike of 
China and of foreign countries. From this time for- 
ward, all must free themselves from prejudice and 
suspicions; pursuing each his avocation; and careful 
always to retain no inimical feelings, from the recol- 
tection of the hostilities that haye before taken place. 
For such feelings and recollections can have no other 
effect than to hinder the growth of a good under- 
standing between the two people. 

With regard to Fuchow, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shan- 
ghai, the four ports which by his imperial majesty’s 
gracious permission are now newly opened for trade, 
it is requisite that the replies of the board of reve- 
nue should be received, before the commerce of 
those ports should be actually thrown open. But 
Canton has been a mart for English trade, during 
more than two centuries past: and, therefore, the 
new regulations having been decided upon, they 
ought at once to be brought into operation; that the 
far travelled merchants may not be any longer de- 
tained in the outer seas, disappointed in all their aa- 
ticipations. 

As to those natives of China, who in past days 
may have served the English soldiery or others with 
supplies, and may have been apprehensive in conse- 
quence, the high commissioner has obtained, from 





the good favor of his august sovereign, vast and 





boundless as that of heaven itself, the remission of 
their punishment for all past deeds; and any such 
who may not yet have been brought to trial, are 
therefore no longer to be sought after: while all who 
may have been seized and brought before govern- 
ment are granted a free pardon. All persons of this, 
class must then attend quietly to their avocations, 
with a diligent pursuit of everything that is good and 
right; they need entertain no apprehension of being 
hereafter dragged forward, nor yield in consequence 
to any fears or suspicions.” 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 
Under which the British trade is to be conducted at the 

Five Ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and 

Shanghai. 

I. Pilots. Whenever a British merchantman shall 
arrive off any of the five ports opened to trade, viz: 
Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, pilots 
shall be allowed to take her immediately into port; 
and in like manner when such British ship shall have 
settled all legal rates and charges, and is about to 
return home, pilots shall be immediately- granted to 
take her to sea without any stoppages or delay. Re- 
garding the remuneration to be given those pilots, 
that will be equitably settled by the British consul 
appointed to each particular port, who will determine 
it with due reference to the distance gone over, the 
risks run, &c. 


II. Custom House Guards. The Chinese superin- 
tendent of customs, at each port, will adopt the means 
that he may judge most proper to prevent the reve- 
nue suffering by fraud or smuggling. Whenever the 
pilots shall have brought any British merchantmen 
into port, the superintendent of customs will depute 
one or two trusty custom house officers, whose duty 
it will be to watch against frauds on the revenue; 
those will either live in a boat or stay on board the 
English ships, as may best suit their convenience.— 
Their food and expenses will be supplied them from 
day to day from the custom house, and they may not 
have any fee of their own whatever given to them by 
the commanders or consignees; should they break this 
regulation they shall be punished proportionately to 
the amount exacted. 


III. Masters of ships reporting themselves on arrival. 
Whenever a British vessel shall have cast honor at 
any one of the above mentioned ports, the captain 
will, within twenty-four hours after arrival, proceed 
to the British Consulate, and deposit his ship’s papers, 
bill of lading, manifest, &c., in the hands of the con- 
sul; failing to do which he would subject himself to a 
penalty of 200 dollars. 

For presenting a false manifest the penalty will be 
500 dollars. 

For breaking bulk and commencing to discharge 
before due permission shall be obtained, the penalty 
will be 500 dollars, and confiscation of the goods so 
discharged. 

The consul, having taken possession of the ship’s 
papers, will immediately send a written communica- 
tion to the superintendents of customs, specifying the 
register tonnage of the ship, and the particulars of 
cargo she has on board, all of which being done in 
due form, permission will then be given to discharge; 
the duties levied as provided for in the tariff. 


IV. Commercial dealings between English and Chinese 
merchants. \t having been stipulated that English 
merchants may trade with whatever native mer- 
chants they please, should any Chinese marchants 
fraudulently abscond or incur debts which they are 
unable to discharge, the Chinese authorities, on com- 
plaint being made thereof, will of course do their 
utmost to bring the offenders to justice; it must, 
however, be distinctly understood that, if the de- 
faulter really cannot be found, or be dead, or 
bankrupt, and there be not wherewith to pay, the 
English merchant may not appeal to the formes cus- 
tom of the Hong merchants paying for one another, 
and can no longer expect their lossess made good to 
them. 

V. Tonnage dues. Every English merchantman on 
entering any of the above mentioned five ports shall 
pay tonnage dues at the rate of five mace per register 
ton, in full of all charges. ‘The fees formerly levied 
on entry and departure, of every description, are 
henceforth abolished. ‘ 

V1. Import and export duties. Goods, whether im- 
ported to or exported from any one of the above 
mentioned five ports, are henceforward to be taxed 
according to the tariffs as now fixed and agreed upon, 
and no farther sums are to be levied beyond those 
which are specified in the tariff. All duties incurred 
by an English merghant vessel, whether on goods im- 
ported or exported, or in the shape of tonnage dues, 
must first be paid up in full, which done, the super- 
intendent of customs will grant a port clearance, 
and this being shown to the Baitish consul he will 


VII. Examination of goods at the custom house.— 
Every English merchant having cafgo to load or dis- 
charge must give due intimation thereof, and hand 
particulars of the same to the consul, who will im- 
mediately despatch a recognized linguist of his own 
establishment to communicate the particulars to the 
superintendent of customs, that the goods may be 
examined and neither party subjected to loss. The 
English merchant must have a properly qualified per- 
son on the spot to attend to his interest when his 
goods are being examined for duty; otherwise, should 
there be complaints, these cannot be attended to.— 
Regarding such goods as are subject by the tariff to 
an ad valorem duty, if the English merchant cannot 
agree with the Chinese officer in fixing a value, thén 
each party shall call two or three merchants to look 
at the goods, and _ the highest prices at which any of 
these merchants would be willing to purchase shall 
be assumed as the value of the goods. To fix the 
rate upon any article, such as tea; if the English 
merchant cannot agree with the custom house officer, 
then each party shall choose so many chests out of 
every 100, which, being first weighed in gross, shall 
afterward be tared, and the average tare upon these 
shall be assumed as the tare upon the whole, and 
upon this principle shall the tariff be fixed upon all 
other goods in packages. If there should still be 
any disputed points which cannot be settled, the En- 
glish merchant may appeal to the consul, who will 
communicate the particulars of the case to the super- 
intendent of customs, that it may be equitably ar- 
ranged. But the appeal must be made on the same 
day, or it will not be regarded. While such points 
are still open, the superintendent of customs will de- 
lay to insert the same in the books, thus affording an 
opportunity that the merits of the case may be tried 
and sifted. 


VIII. Manner of paying the duties. It is herein be- 
fore provided, that every English vesse! that enters 
any of the five ports, shall pay all duties and tonnage 
dues before she is permitted to depart. ‘The super- 
intendent of customs will select certain shroffs, or 
banking establishments, of known stability, to whom 
he will give licenses authorizing them to receive du- 
ties from the English merchants on behalf of govern- 
ment, and the receipts of these shroffs for any money 
paid them shall be considered as a govern.nent vouch- 
er. In the paying of these duties, different kinds of 
foreign money may be made use of, but as foreign 
money is not of equal purity with Sycee silver, the 
English consuls appointed to the different ports, will, 
according to time, place, and circumstance, arrange 
with the superintendent of customs at each port, what 
coins may be taken in payment, and what per centage 
may be necessary to make them equal to standard or 
pure silver. 


IX. Weights and measures. Sets of balance yards 
for the weighing of goods, of money weights, and of 
measures, prepared in exact conformity to those hi- 
therto in use at the custom house at Canton, and duly 
stamped and sealed in proof thereof, will be kept in 
possession of the superintendent of customs, and also 
at the British consulate, at each of the five ports, and 
these shall be the standard by which all duties shall 
be charged, and all sums paid to government. In 
case of any dispute arising between British mer- 
chants and the Chinese officers of customs regarding 
the weights or measures of goods, references shall 
be made to these standards, and disputes decided ac- 
cordingly. 

X. Lighters or cargo boats. Whenever an English 
merchant shall have no load or discharge cargo, he 
may hire whatever kind of lighter or cargo boat he 
pleases, and the sum to be paid for such boat can be 
settled between the parties themselves without the 
interference of government. The number of these 
boats shall not be limited, nor shall a monopoly of 
them be granted to any parties. If any smuggling 
take place in them, the offenders will of course be 
punished according to law. Should any of these boat 
people, while engaged in conveying goods for English 
merchants, fraudulently abscond with the property, 
the Chinese authorities will do their best to appre- 
hend them; but, at the same time, the English mer- 
chants must take every due precaution for the safety 
of their goods. 


XI. Transhipment of goods. No English merchant 
ships may tranship goods without special permission; 
should any urgent case happen where transhipment 
is necessary, the circumstances must first be submit- 
ted to the consul, who will give a certificate to that 
effect, and the superintendent of customs will then 
send a special officer to be present at the tranship- 
ment. If any one presumes to tranship without 
such permission being asked for and obtained, the 
whole of the goods so illicitly transhipped will be 
confiscated. 





thereupon return the ship’s papers and permit the 
vessel to depart. 





XII. Subordinate consular officers. At any place 
selected for the anchorage of the English merchant 
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ships, there may be appointed a subordinate consu- 
Jar ofiicer of approved good conduct to exercise due 
control over the seamen and others. He must exert 
himself to prevent quarrels between the English 
seamen and natives, this being of the utmost import- 


ance. Should any thing of the kind unfortunately 
take place, he will in like manner do his best to ar- 
range it amicably. When sailors go on shore to walk, 
officers shall be required to accompany them; and 
should disturbance take place, such officers will be 
held responsible. The Chinese officers may not 
impede natives from coming alongside the ships to | 
sell clothes or other necessaries to the sailors living | 
on board. | 

XII. Disputes between British subjects and Chinese. | 





Whenever a British subject has reason to complain): 


of a Chinese, he must first proceed to the consulate | 
and state his grievance. The consul will thereupon | 
inquire into the merits of the case, and do his utmost 
to arrange it amicably. In like manner if a Chinese 
have reason to complain of a British subject, he 
shall no less listen to his complaint and endeavor to 
settle itin a friendly manner. Jf any English mer- 
chant have occasion to address the Chinese authori- 
ties, he shall send such address through the consul, 
who will see that the language is becoming, and if 
otherwise will direct it to be changed or will refuse 
to convey the address. Jf unfortunately any dis- | 
putes take place of such a nature that the consul | 
cannot arrange them amicably, then he shall request 
the assistance of a Chinese officer that they may 
together examine into the merits of the case, 
and decide it equitably. Regarding the punishment 
of English criminals, the English government will 
enact the laws necessary to attain that end, and 
the consul will be empowered to put them in force; 
and regarding the punishment of Chinese criminals, 
these will be tried and punished by their own laws, 
in the way provided for by the correspondence which 
took place at Nanking after the concluding of the 
peace. 

XIV. British government cruisers anchoring within | 
the ports. An English government cruiser will anchor 
within each of the five ports, that the consul may 
have the means of better restraining sailors and 
others and preventing disturbances. But these go- 
vernment cruisers are not to be put upon the same | 
footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no! 
merchandize, and 2o not come to trade, they will of | 
course pay neither dues nor charges. The resident | 
consul will keep the superintendent of customs duly | 
informed of the arrival and departure of such go- | 
vernment cruisers, that he may take his measures | 
accordingly. 

XV. On the security to be given for British Merchant 
Vessels. It has hitherto been the custom, when an 
English vessel entered the port of Canton, that a 
Chinese Hong merchant stood security for her, and 
all duties and charges were paid through such secu- 
rity merchant. But these security merchants being 
now done away with it is understood that the Bri- 
tish consul will henceforth be security for all British 
merchant ships entering any of the aforesaid Chinese | 
ports. 





Scuepute Tarirr or Duties oF THE Foreign 
TRADE with Cuina. [The tariff contains the duties 
also in Chinese money, viz: in taels, mace, candarines, 
and cash,—the tael (worth about 6s. sterling) being | 
divided into ten mace, 100 candarines, or 1,000 cash. | 
But, as the duties are also stated in dollars and cents, 
which will be much more generally intelligible to 
our readers,we give these, and omit the Chinese mo- 
ney amounts. It will be seen by the note appended 
at the foot of the tariff, en what principle the reduc- 
tion of the Chinese money into dollars and cents has 
been made. | 


Exports. Dolls. 

& cls. 

1 Alum, per 100 catties 0 14 
2 Anniseed (star) do 0 70 
Do oil, do 6 94 

3 Arsenic, do ] 04 
4 Bangles (glass armlets) do 0 70 


5 Bamboo screens, and bamboo ware, all kinds 0) 28 

6. Brass leaf, 210 

7 Building materials, duty free. 

S Bone and horn ware, per 100 catties 1 40 

9 Camphor, 2 10 
10 Canes of all kinds, per 1,000 0 70 
11 Cap or cutchery, per 100 catties 0 42 





12 Cassia, do 1 04 

Do. buds do 1 40 

Do. oil do 6 94 
13 China root, do 0 28 
14 China ware, all kinds, do 0 70 
15 Clothes, (ready made) do 0 70 
16 Copper, and pewter ware, &c. 0 70 
}7 Corals (or false coral) 0 70 
13 Cracker and fireworks of all kinds, 1 04 


19 Cubebs, 2 10 





20 Fans (as feather fans) &c. 


1 40 
21 Furniture of all kinds 0 28 
22 Galingal, 014 
23 Gamboge, 278 
24 Glass, and glassware of all kinds 0 70 
25 Glass beads 0 70 
26 Glue (as fish glue, &c.) 0 70 
27 Grass cloth, all kinds, 1 40 
28 Hartall, 0 70 
29 Ivory ware, all kinds, 
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Kittysols (or paper umbrellas) 
Lackered ware, all kinds, 
Lead (white lead) 
Lead (red lead) 
Marble slabs 
Mats, (straw, rattan, and bamboo, &c.) 
Mother-o’-Pearl ware, 
Musk, per catty 0 70 
Nankeens and cotton cloth of all kinds, 

per 100 catties 1 40 


cocorcoan 
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Pictures, via: large paintings, each 014 
Rice paper pictures, per 100014 
Paper fans, per 100 catties 0 70 
Paper of all kinds, 0 70 
Pearls (i. e. false pearls) 9 70 
Preserves and sweatmeats of all kinds, 0 70 
Rattan work of all kinds, 0 28 
Rhubarb, i 40 


Silk (raw) whether Chekeank, Canton, or 
elsewhere, all kinds 13 89 
Coarse, or refuse silks, 3 47 
Organize, all kinds, 13 89 
Ribbons, thread, &c., 13 89 


Silk piece goods of ail kinds, as silks, satins, 
pongees, crapes, velvets, lutestrings, &c., 16 67 

N. B. The additional duty of so much per 
piece, hitherto levied, to be henceforth a- 
bolished.) 

Silk and cotton mixtures, silk and woollen 
mixtures, and goods of all such class, 





per 100 catties 417 
Shoes and boots, leather gatin or otherwise 


fumery, &c., 5 per ct. ad valorem. 
Canvass, 30 to 40 yards long, 24 to 34 inches 


wide per piece 0 70 
Cochineal per 100 catties 695 
Corneljans per 100 stones 0 70 

do beads per 100 catties 13 89 
Cotton per piece 0 21 


Cotton manufactures, viz: Jong cloths white, 
30 to 40 yards long, 30 to 36 inchcs wide, 
per piece 0 21 
Cambrics and muslins, 2Q to 24 yards long, ? 
41 to 46 inches wide, per piece O 2) 
Grey or unbleached cotton, viz. long cloths, 
domestics, &c., &c., 30 to 40 yards lang, 
28 to 40 inches wide, per piece 014 
Grey twilled cottons, 30 to 40 yards long, 28 


to 40 inches wide. per piece 014 
Chintz, and prints of all kinds, 24 to 30 yards 
long, 26 to 31 inches wide, per piece 0 28 


Handkerchiefs, under one yard square,each 0 2 

do over one yard square, 02 
Ginghams, pulicats, dyed cottons, velveteens 
silk and cotton mixtures, woollen and 
cotton mixtures, and all kinds of fancy 


NIK PRO 





goods not in current consumption, 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 


i} 


14 Cotton yarn and cotton thread 


per 100 catties 1 40 

15 Cow Bezoar per catty 1 40 
16 Cutch per 100 catties 0 42 
17 Elephants teeth, Ist quality whole do 5 55 
2d quality broken do 278 

18 Fish maws do 2 10 
19 Flints do 0 07 


20 Glass, glass ware, and crystal ware, of all 
kinds, 5 per cent. ad valorem. 


21 Gambier per 100 catties 0 21 
22 Ginseng, Ist quality do 52 77 
2Qd quality or refuse do 4 86 
23 Gold or silver thread Ist quality or real 
per catty 018 
2d quality or imitation do 0 04 
24 Gums, Benjamin, per 100 catties 1 40 
Olibanum s do 0 70 
Myrrh do 076 
Gums, unenumerated; 10 perct. ad valorem 
15 Horns, buffalo and bullocks per 100 catties 278 
27 Do. unicorns, or rhinoceros 417 
27 Linen, fine as Irish or Scotch, 20 to 30 yards 
long, 29 to 37 inches wide, per peice 0 70 
Coarse linens; or linen, or cotton mixtures, 
silk, and linen mixtures, &c. 5 per cent ad 
valorem 
28 Mace or flower ofnutmeg; per 100 catties 1 40 
29 Mother o’Pear! shells do 0 28 
30 Metals, viz;— 
Copper, unmanufactured, as in pigs do 1 40 
Do. manufactured, as in sheets 
rods, &c. do 210 
Jron, unmanufactured, as in pigs do 0 21 
Jron manuf’d, as in bars, rods, &c. do 0 21 
Lead, in pigs, or manufactured do 0 56 
Quicksilver do 417 
Steel, manufactured do 0 56 
Tin do 0 40 
Tin plates do 0) 56 


Unenumerated metals, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
31 Nutg’s lst quality, or cleaned, per 100 cattics 278 


per 100. catties 0 28) Do. 2d quality uncleaned do 1 40 
Sandal wood ware, do 1 40 32 Pepper do 0 56 
Soy, 0 50/33 Putchuck do 104 
Silver and gold ware 13 89 | 34 Rattans do 0 23 
Sugar, white and brown 0 35} 35 Rice, paddy, and grain of all kinds duty free 
Sugar candy of all kinds 0 49 | 36 Rose maloes 140 
Tin foil 0 70) 37 Saltpetre, (to be sold only to government 
Tea 0 47! agenis) 0 42 
Tobacco of all kinds 0 28' 38 Sharks fins, Ist quelity or white 1 40 
Turmeric 0 28 | Do. 2d quality or black 0 70 
Tortoise ghell ware 13 89} 39 Skins and furs, viz— 
Trunks (of leather) ; 0 28 Cow or ox hides tanned or untanned 0 70 
Treasure (i. e. coin of ali kinds) free. Sea otter skins, each 210 
Vermillion, ; , 417 Fox skins, large 0 21 
Articles enumerated in this tariff to pay 4 Do. ’ small 010 
per ct. ad valorem. Tiger, leopard, marten 0 21 
Imports. Land otter, raccoon, shark skins, per 10Q 178 
Assafetida, per 100 catties 1 40 Beaver skins do 694 
Bees’ wax do 1 40 Hare, rabbit, ermine do 0 70 
Betelnut, do 0 21) 40 Smalts per 100 catties 5 65 
Bicho de mar, lst quality or black do 1 12} 41 Soap 0 70 
2d quality or white do 0 28 | 42 Stick fish, &e. 0 56 
Birds’ nests. lst quality or clean do 6 95 | 43 Seahorse teeth 278 
2d qulity or good middling do 3 47| 44 Treasure and money ofall kinds, free. 
3d quality, or uncleaned do 0 70; 45 Wine, beer, spirits, &c. 
‘Camphor, (Malay,) Ist quality or clean In quart bottles per 100 bottles 1 40 
per catly 1 40 In pint bottles do 0 70 
2d quality or refuse do 0 70 In casks per 100 catties 0 70 
Cloves, Ist quality or picked per 100 catties 2 10} 4@ Woods, viz:— 
2d quality or mother cloves do 0 70 Ebony 0 21 
Clocks, watches, spy glasses, all kinds of wri- Sandal wood 0 70 
ting desks, dressing boxes, cutlery, per- Sapan wood 014 


Unenumerated wood, 10 per ct. ad valorem. 
47 Woollen manufactures, vix:— 


Broad cloths, Spanish strpes, habit cloths, &c. 
51 to 64 inches wide, 
per chang of 141 inches 0 93 


Blankets of all kinds each O14 
Dutch camlets per chang 14l inches 0 21 
Camlets do 0 93 
Imitation do, bombazrnes &c. do 0 05 
Bunting (narrow) do 0 05 


Unenumerated woollen goods, or silk and 
woollen, cotton and woollen mixtures, &c. 
5 per cent ad valorem. 
48 Woollen yarn per 100 catties 4 17 


Artigles unenumerated in this tariff, 5 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


N. BR. The above copy has been taken from that 
published at the British agency office, Macao, and is 
an exact copy, with the exception of the line of cents, 
which we have added for the more easy understanding 
of the duties. The mace at 730 taels per 1000 drs. is 
equal to 13,83 cents, and the tael to drs. 1,39 cents; to 
avoid fractions, we have assumed the value of the 
mace at 14 cents, and that of the tae! where less than 
}} taels at drs. 1 40. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

We have room for a few only of the many para- 
graphs from various places in the route of the ex- 
viee president. ‘Those are given as specimens of the 
manner in which he is received at every stage. Ie 
reached Washington city on Wednesday Jast. 


The Pennsylvanian of the 11th says, ‘‘Col. John- 
son arrived in town yesterday afternoon, and was 
received with much enthusiasm. A great assemblage 
of people, consisting of several thousands, greeted 
him on his landing with loud and reiterated cheers. 
He was then accompanied by the committee to the 
barauche which had been prepared for him, and so 
dense was the concourse that it was with difficulty 
he could reach the carriage. Col. Johnson then, ac- 
companied by the committee and other gentlemen, 
proceeded to the American House, kept by Mr. Jo- 
seph Hall, in Sixth below Market street. On ar- 
riving, he delivered a short address to the crowd 
who were at this point awaiting his arrival, and af- 
terwards, he exchanged greetings with a large number 
of the citizens who called upon him, among whom 
was our diatinguished fellow citizen, Commodore 
Elliott. 


In the evening, Colone] Johnson attended the meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Repeal Association, at the 
Assembly Buildings, where he was most enthusiasti- 
cally received, the room being crowded in every 

art. The president of the association, Wm. A. 
Stokes, Esq., introduced the old veteran soldier to 
the meeting in a very eloquent and patriotic speech, 
briefly glancing at those brilliant events of the late | 
war, in which Col. Johnson, bore so conspicuous a | 
part; his remarks were repeatedly and loudly ap- 
plauded. Col. Johnson ¢esponded in an eloquent ad- 
dress of some length, which elicited loud tokens of 





approbation. He then visited Kensington, by invi-} 
tation of the commissioners, where he meta most, 
cordial reception by a large number of citizens at | 
the Kensington Hall, which was brilliantly illumin- | 
ated for the occasion. We understand that Colonel 
Johnson will leave town this morning for West Ches- 
ter, where he will dine with Com. Elliott.” 


In orp Bernas. A very large meeting of the friends | 
of Col. R. M. Johnson was held at Reading, on Sa- 
turday 4th inst. Henry Shoener, Esq. presided, as- 
sisted by twenty-two vice presidents. 


The following among other resolutions, were unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That whilst this meeting entertains the 
most profound respect for the characters and pub- 
lic services of the several candidates who have been 

resented to the country, it also entertains the opin- 





ion that the times peremptorily require the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the presidency, whose name | 
and services will call forth the enthusiastic support | 
of the democracy. 

Resolved, That in Col. R. M. Johnson, are com- 
bined all the qualifications of such a candidate, and 
that as a soldier of unflinching courage and brilliant 
achievements, asa statesman whose voice has always 
been heard in favor of the most liberal and demo- 
cratic policy, and as a patriot whose only aspirations 


are for the good and glory of his country, he stands | 


without a rivalin all the land. 


Resolved, That as free American citizens, we re- 
commend that Col. R. M. Johnson should receive the 
nomination of the National Convention, convinced 
that no other man will receive so hearty and so spon- 
taneous a support from the enlightened and patriotic 
of all parties. 

Resolved, That we have the most full and perfect 
confidence in the sterling honesty and distinguished 
abilities of our esteemed fellow townsman, the Hon. 
Henry A. Mublenburg, and warmly but respectfully 
recommend him to the notice of the fourth of March 


Sy eee 








PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION IN INDIANA. 

A barbecue was recently given in Indiana, to Gen. 
Tilghman A. Howard, and in honor of the late de- 
mocratic triumph in that state. Addresses were de- 
livered by‘ Gen. Howard and other distinguished 
democrats, and at the close of the proceedings, the 
Indiana State Sentinel says: 

“Dr. Davis then again took the stand, and stated 
that a desire had been expressed by several persons 
that the assemblage should in some way makea 
manifestation of their personal preferences in rela- 
tion to the presidency. He alluded in a comp}imen- 
tary manner to each of the candidates; believed that 
either of them would faithfully execute the duties 
of the office, but still some one of them must be se- 
lected from the number. Himself, as well as Judge 
Law, as delegates to the national convention, only 
desired to know the wishes of the people, and they 
would carry them out. They therefore would be 
glad to see a full and free expression on the part of 
the people of Sullivan, as well as the other counties 
of the district, on the subject. 

Several methods were proposed to effect this ob- 
ject; and finally it was agreed that some gentleman 
should he named as the representative of each of 
the candidates, who should, withdraw to different 
parts of the ground, accompanied by all who prefer- 
red the candidates they severally represented. 

A good deal of interest was manifested in this af- 
fair by the assemblage, and finally the gentleman 
representing Mr. Van Buren was requested to with- 
draw, with his friends generally, toa particular part 
of the ground; the friends of Johnson to another 
part; of Cass to another, and so on. The result was, 
that five-sixths of the whole crowd were for Van 
Buren, and the remainder for Johnson. There did 
not appear to be a man for either of the other can- 
didates, though we afterwards heard of one or two 
who preferred Cass as their first choice. It is pro- 
bable that, 1f the question had been put for Van Bu- 
renas president, and Johnson as vice president, there 
would have been no diversity of preference mani- 
feste]. The decision seemed to surprise everybody, 
and none more than Dr. Davis, who had supposed 
that Johnson was stronger in Sullivan than Van Bu- 
ren. This demonstration was made under no sinister 
influences whatever, but was the spontaneous ex. 
pression of the sentiments of the masses of the Sul- 
livan democracy. Ifthose who complain of the want 
of enthusiasm among the people for Van Buren had 
witnessed this demonstration; they would learn that 
their objection would not apply tothe thoroughgoing 
democracy of old Sullivan.” {| Pennsylvanian. 





THE TARIFF IN GEORGIA. 

The subjoined paragraph is from the Columbus 
(Geo.) Enquirer—a journal formerly devoted to the 
support of ‘‘free trade” notions. 

“For one we are not ashamed to confess that 
we have fa come over to Mr. Clay’s doctrines, as 
expressed in his very clear and eloquent speeches in 
the senate of the United States. We used to be a 
tolerable hot-heated nullifier in our boyish days, 
when our heads were turned inside out by the glitter- 
ing bauble of an impracticable free-trade system, 
which we were fool enough to think within the range 
of possibilities. It is one of the things that ought to 
be, but cannot, until all nations see eye to eye; and a 
retaliatory tariff, affording incidental protection to 
home manufactures, is the only thing that can save 
us from being eaten up voraciously by foreign states.” 
(SEE SE RE 
MR. ADAMS A'T CINCINNATI. 

















On Wednesday 8th inst., Mr. Adams made his ens | 
trance into Cincinnati, and preparations had been 
made to give to the ceremonies all that could make. 
them worthy the character, says the U. S. Gazette, | 
of the great and good man, and the size and faine! 
of the Queen city of the West. The reception along 
his route has been, in every respect, worthy his fame, | 
worthy the judgment and appreciation of a whole | 
people. In Cincinnati, all was done that could be. | 
We copy from the Atlas the following statement: 





convention, as our choice for governor. Believing 
as we most emphatically do, that if he should be the 
nominee of the democratic party, he wouid be elect- 
ed by a triumphant majority, and that he would not 
only fill the executive chair ina manner highly hon- 
orable to himself, but from his knowledge, purity of 
character, and strict integrity, restore the credit of 
our beloved commonwealth. 

Resolved, That this mecting recommend the hold- 
yng of a general county meeting of friends of Col. 
Richard M. Jolinson, at the court house, in the bo- 
rough of Reading, on Monday, the first of January 
vext, [court week,] for the purpose of adopting farth- 
er measures in relation to the nomination of the 
Hero of the Thames, and that due notice be given 
of the same. 


| Adams at the Toll Gate, was announced by a salute 


‘Yesterday, about one o’clock, the arrival of Mr. 


| of cannon from the heights above the city. He was 
| met there by the mayor and the different commit- 
tees, and escorted to the Henrie House, in front of 
which a dense crowd of citizens had assembled to) 
welcome him. He soon appeared upon the balcony | 
of the hotel, amid the shouts of the surrounding 
multitude, where he was addressed by the mayor, 
and heartily and enthusiastically welcomed by the 
citizens. 
The mayor was peculiarly felicitous in his allusion 
to the very decided stand taken by the patriot father 
of our venerable guest, in the treaty of Paris in 





18, 18438--MR. ADAMS 





AT CINCINNATI. 


oon 





Indiana, {Hinois, and Michigan, are indebted for the 
very existence of these sovereign states, and for the 
prosperity and happiness they enjoy. We presume it 
is a fact not generally known, particularly to the 
younger portion of our countrymen, as a piece of 
secret history connected with that event, that Mr. 
Oswald, the commissioner appointed on the part of 
Great Britain to negotiate a treaty of peace, proposed, 
as the basis of limits, to make the Ohio the northern 
boundary of the United States. Under the repre- 
sentations of the Count de Vergennes, the French 
minister, by whose judgment the American commis- 
sioners, in their instructions, were to be guided, Dr. 
Franklin acceded to the suggestion. John Adams, 
however, seconded by Mr. Jay, resisted the propo- 
sition, principally on the ground, that the territory 
north of the river had been conquered by General 
Clarke, in 1778, and was at the time in the occupa- 
tion of the United States. This, at the time, broke 
up theconference. Dr. Franklin suggested, whether 
it would not be better to yield that point than fail in 
making a treaty, so desirable in other respects for 
America. Mr. Adams who found himself supported 
by Mr. Jay, was inflexible. Oswald ascertained, 
through a third person sent by him for the purpose 
of sounding Mr. Adams, that Mr. Adams had declar- 
ed his determination to write home, urging on his 
government to carry on the warso long as they 
could maintain a single soldier in the field, in pre- 
ference to accepting such a boundary; and, being 
under peremptory orders to conclude a treaty at all 
hazards, and on the best terms possible, Oswald then 
proposed the line as it now stands. 


MR. ADAMS’ REPLY TO THE MAYOR. 
Mr. Mayor and fellow citizens: 

[ have lived a Jong life, both public and private, 
during three-fourths of which I have watched the 
birth, rise, and progress of that part of my country 
which was once a wilderness but is now an empire. 
I had known the territory which is now the state of 
Ohio, when it was a wilderness possessed by its sa- 
vage original proprietors. Fifty years had passed. 
Tears had streamed from my eyes at the loss of dear 
and bosom friends, who perished at their hands upon 
the fields upon which we now stand. I had seen in 
the large towns of the east, the men of that savage 
race by whom the act was committed. I had seen 
them afterwards subdued by the superior discipline, 
education, religion, and military power of my coun- 
try. I had subsequently seen the establishment by 
the revolutionary congress of the United States, of 
the north-western territory. I then had seen with a 
joy which has never yet forsaken my bosom, implant- 
ed in the race which should become the proprietors 
of that territory, and in their children, and to last 
through all time, the principle that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude could exist upon this soil. 
Under the powers of the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the north-western territory, Il had seen the 
state of Ohio spring to life, on the same day on 
which it was my fortune to enter the senate of the 
United States, as the representative of one of the 
oldest original states of the Union. I had had the 
satisfaction to see the people of Ohio enter the re- 
presentative halls of the United States by their re- 
presentatives, and had taken by the hand two mem- 
bers of the senate from Ohio. From that time for 
a period of forty years I had witnessed the growth 
of that state. Allowing for the vices and imperfec- 
tions of human nature, which perhaps never will be 
eradicated wholly, I had seen the people of Ohio, 
not always right, but always intending rightly, and 
always advancing in a career of prosperity, wealth, 
and virtue, and every thing that would make a great 
nation happy and honorable? 

All this I had seen, without indulging the hope of 
being able personally to witness that progress myself. 
It was so far distant from the place of my nativity; 
there was so little occasion to call me here, and my 
occupations were heavy and oppressive; all this made 
it so improbable that it would ever be in my power 
to visit you, that | had always believed I should be 


| able to watch your progress only ata distance, and that 
| 1 should not come to enjoy it by personal observation. 


In the course of last summer, being upon an ex- 
cursion somewhat distant from my own part ef the 
country, one of your own immediate fellow citizens 
came to me, a member of a society formed in your 
midst, for erecting a building to be dedicated and de- 
voted to purposes of human improvement, by acquir- 
ing knowledge of that firmamantabove our heads— 
and told me that the society had passed a resolution 
inviting me to come and take part in laying the foun- 
dation of that building, which they hoped would tend 
to improve the condition of man on earth. 

On receiving this invitation, all difficulty and ob- 
jection vanished. J could not possibly refuse 1t—l 
could not refuse it. Every obstacle in the way var- 





1782, in favor ofthe then western wilderness. and to 
whose firmness op that occasion, the people of Ohio, 





ished before this invitation from a distant quarter, to 
take part in a step for advaneing the knowledge and 
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the glory of my country. | have come among you 
on that errand: but m coming here [ little expected 
to be greeted by a multitude like that which I see 
before me. I little expected to receive the mark of 
respect which your mayor has done me the honor to 
show me in your name. 

The purpose of my coming, however, is not yet 
accomplished. Before the sun of to-morrow shal] 

o down, I hope it will be performed. As for my- 
self, if I should live to see the light of no other day, 
J should consider it the most glorious way in which 
it were possible for me to die. 

Allusion has been here made, fellow citizens, not 
only to services which with a good intention it has 
heen my fortune to render to you a3 a_por- 
tion of our country, but to those rendered by my 
father, and the act of the legislature of the territory 
north-west of the river Ohio, by which they form- 
ally and solemnly acknowledged the services he 
rendered by refusing the proposition of the British 
commissioner for a peace which would have bounded 
the United States by the Ghio river. 

Fellow citizens, any testimonials of thanks from 
my countrymen for services by myself touches my 
heart, and I can never forget it; but that which refers 
to those rendered by my father, oh! anything touch- 
ing mine is but dust in the balance, to the feelings | 
entertain upon such a remembrance, | know it to 
be true—I have heard it from his lips more than | 
once, that one of the greatest enjoyments of his life} 
was that acknowledgment of the legislature of the} 
territory to his services on that occasion. 

With regard to my own services, [ hope, fellow | 
citizens, they are not yet entirely concluded. I still | 
entertain a hope from the position in which my fel-| 
low citizens of my congressional district have placed | 
me as their sentinel on the watch-tower of the con- | 
stitution, that | may yet render some slight service | 
to them and to you. 

But, however that may be, if my services, which | 
it cannot be of much importance hereafter, whether 
they are concluded or not, shall continue, I hope they: | 
will continue to your satisfaction, without which 
they cannot continue to mine. 

The remembrance of your kindness this day, will 
remain with me with the last drop of blood that cir- 
culates in my heart——and with this, | trust J shall be 
prereuties to add, my prayers to Almighty God for 
Nessings upon you and upon your posterity while 
time shall Jast. 





| you make him the master of your own. 





CINCINNATI OBSERVATORY. 

The speech of Mr. Adams’ before the Philoso- 

phical Society of Cincinnatiis to be published in. pam- | 

phiet form, and being of great length, we insert the 

following extracts irom it as published ia the Atlas 
of that city: 

“Mr. Adams was addressed by Judge Burnet, on the | 
partof the society, in a very tasteful gnd well con- 
sidered speech. Mr. Adams then said: 

Fellow citizens: If there is an individual in the as- 
sembly who does not think, thatafter the very eloquent 
discourse of my venerable friend who has done me 
the honor to present me to you in such terms, it is 
my own duty to hide my headin shame, | say to him, | 
that if 1 do not dou so, it is only respect for my friend | 
and you that prevents me. 

Fellow citizens! undoubtedly it has been a maxim 
to all time, for man to obtain applause, and it isa 
principle of a nature to long for such praise from | 
men e:titled to praise, themselves, and in that con-, 
sideration, if I fail this moment, overwhelmed by the | 
kindness and partiality of my friend, 1 shall only 
ask you as a favor, to indulge me in remaining silent 
concerning it. I came here foranother purpose. I, 
amavout to address you for a term Which }] am! 
afraid you will all think too long, on a subject on 
which | have no other personal interest nor concern | 
than every individual on the face of the earth. 

[The dissertation, in the introduction, upon the! 





true elements of government, we publish entire.] | 

When the people of thirteen colonies, separately | 
chartered by a succession of English kings, ona por-| 
tion of the continent of North America, united to 
assume to themselves the transcendant powers of so-| 
vereignty, and to declare the ties of their allegiance | 
to their sovereign beyond the seas, forever dissolved, | 
they appealed for their justification in the performe | 
ance of an act, Which without that resort, would | 


al offspring, exacts the two-fold return of thanks and 
‘use. And thus the acknowledgement of the unalien- 





they never could be divested of them, even by them-! Man is a social amd a rational being. For the en- 
selves; much Jess could they be wrested from them | joyment of life the wants of nature require and the 
by the might of others;—that, unless forfeited by | exercise of his liberty enables him to provide, from 
his own wrong, every individual comes into being | the world around him, food for his subsistance. In 
endowed with those rights—and that if the whole | the pursuit of happiness, his first impulse is to the 
compass of human power could be concentrated in society of domestic life; by the exercise of liberty, 
one arm, it would be impotent to take away, how- | this society is formed by mutual consent; and thus 
ever it might ravish or prostrate those rights personi- | the foundation is laid of families, which in precess 
fied in the meanest of the breed of man crawling | of time swell into trives, and tribes multiply into 

upon the face of the earth. nations. 


What an excellentand sublime idea of the charac-! The pursuit of happiness, then, calls for the insti- 


ter of man! How must our nature swell with pride | tution of government to regulate and adjust the col- 
at the consciousness of being members of a commu- | Jisiong of interest and of passions incident to the ex- 


nity, by fundamental principles, of which every soul | jstence of civil society;—to secure, as far as the in- 
belonging to it is born to the inheritance of freedom | firmities of human nature will admit, the right of 
—born with rights which he may forfeit by tis own | every one by the organized and co-operating energy 
wrong—but otherwise inaccessible to human power! | of aij, and to harmonise the discordant elements of 
Governments had never before been explicitly declar- | the sa¢jal compact. 

ed tobe based on this foundation. Governments| Now the position to which I would invite your ear- 
had, by the people of England, been declared to be | nest and anxious consideration is this——That the for:n 
a compact between the sovereign and the people; | of government, founded upon the principles of the 
and they had been classified as monarchies, aristo-| natural equality of mankind, and of which the un- 
cracies, democracies: all of which had been said to | alienable rights of individual man are the corner 


be liable to degenerate—the monarchy into tyranny, | stone, is the form of government best adapted to the 
the aristocracy into oligarchy, and the democracy | pursuit of happiness, as well of every individual as 
into ochlocracy, or the government ofa lawless mul- | of the community. It is the only actual or imagina- 
titude. But it was admitted on all sides, by the vo-| ble human government, in which self love and soci- 
taries of each of the three simple forms, that go- a] are the same. And | think | am fully warranted 
vernment once instituted, must necessarily be abso-/| jn adding that in proportion as the existing govern- 
lute and unlimited; and although the existence of | ments of the earth approximate to, or recede from 


primitive rights, belonging to man at his birth, was | that standard, in the same proportion is the pursuit 





admitted, it was asserted that, by entering into the | of happiness of the community and of every indi- 


social compact, man surrendered all his rights, and | yjdual belonging to it promoted or impeded—-accom- 
took in return such as the ruling powers were pleas- | plished or demolished. 


ed to bestow upon him. The Declaration of Inde- | 


clarat Itis the true republic of Montesquieu—the gov- 
pendence acknowledges no such principle. | 


bate gt Guage which virtue is the seminal principle, 
It recognizes no despotism, monarchical, aristo- | and that virtue consisting of the love implanted in 
cratic, or democratic. I[t declares individual man | every bosom of the community of which itisa member. 
born with rights, of which while blamelessly pos-| Of such a government intense patriotism must be 
sessed, no government can deprive him. But by the | the vital spark—animated hy the immortal spirit of 
very natureof the grant, the right can be possessed | christian benevolence, which enjoins self love as the 
only upon the condition of respecting the same rights | standard of brotherly affection, and proclaims all man- 
in all other men. The Jaws of nature and of na-| kind as aa brotherhood of one kindred blood. The 
ture’s God, therefore, are laws of duty as wellas | whole sou! of every citizen of such a republic, 
laws of right. Nature says to every individual man, | must be devoted to improve the condition of his 
your rights all are held by the tenure of reverence for | country and mankind, while liberty allows and stim- 
the same right in all other men. If you infringe the ulates him to the constant exercise of all the facul- 
right of any man, you place yourself at war with | tes of body, and of mind, with which he has been 
your brother; and in assailing any one of his rights, | endo wed by his creator to elevate, adorn, and beau- 
. : tify the land of his nativity or of his choice. 

The natural equality of mankind is thus the pa-| Education multiplies and sharpens all these facul- 
rent of universal freedom. It follows irresistibly tres. Liberty inspires his head with thought, and 
from the fact that man is at once a rational and aso-| nerves hivown action, while patriotism supplies a 


-eial being. His reason is given him by his Creator perpetual incentive toecxertion. Man issues from the 
'to govern his conduct through life, and he can, hand of his maker, a frail and imperfect being; his 


neither be deprived of it by violence, nor can he | life begins in helpless infancy, and closes in the clod 
transfer it to another—and hence the riglits derived | of the valley. Lvils—-physical, moral, and intellec- 
from it are declared to be inalienable. | tual, beset his path from the cradle to the grave, and 
There is a pointof view from which this new | warn him that his condition here on earth is a state 
modeling of the institution of civil society is to be | of probation to fit him for a fairer and better world, 
considered with reference to the special subject upon | towards which he 1s wending his totlsome way; and 
which I have been honored with your invitation at| in his progress to which, every step of improvement 
this: time, to address you. The intuitive genius of |in his present condition approximates him to that 
Shakespeare, which made the creative imagination | boundary beyond which sorrow and griefare unknown, 
of the drama the vehicle of inspiration to the noblest | and where the pure in spirit will find that perfection 
maxims, and the sublimest principles of morals, had which must be denied them on earth. 
said in one of his immortal conceptions. | In the pursuit of happiness liberty is indispensable 
| to the exercise of his faculties. Were his hands 
given him to be manacled and tied? Were his feet 
|given him to be fettered or cramped into impotence? 
| How absurd do these questions appear to you; yet 
jread the history of your race, and see how they have 
The license of poetry substitutes the name of na- | been disabled by torturg to the puroposes fur which 
ture, as the hand-maid of the Omnipotent Creator | they were given to them by their Maker. 
of worlds, and allows her to prescribe the conditions| Man isa curious and inquisitive being, and the 


*Nature never lends 
The smaliest parcel of her excellence, 
But like a thrifiy Goddess. she determines 
Herself the glory of a ereditor,— 
Both thanks—and use.” 


‘and toexact the returns to the bounties which he be- | exercise of his reason, the unmortal part of his na- 


stows upon the creatures of his hands. It 1s God— | ture, consists of enquiries into the relations between 
the grants of whose favor are instruments of benefi- | the effects which fail within the sphere of his obser- 
cent power, and who in imparting them to his ration- vation, and the causes which are unseen. ‘T'he 
earth beneath his feet, and the vault of heaven oyer 
his head, are the first objects in physical nature 
able rights of man to life, Jiberty, and the pursuit of | which force themselves upon his observation, and 
happiness. is at the same time an acknowledgement | invite him to contemplation. The earth and the sky, 
of the omnipotence, omniscience, and the all-perva- | elements so different in their nature, yet indjssolubly 
ding goodnessof God. Man thus endowed is a being | united by the mysterious mandate of Almighty Powe 
of loftier part, of larger dimensions, of infinitely in- | er, indicate to his perception, and foreshadow to his 
| 


creased and multiplied powers, and heavier and deep- | reason the condition of his own existence, compound- 
er responsibilities, than man, invested with no such | ed of body and soul—of matter and of mind. The 
attributes or capacities. If then, it be true that man|earth ministers to each and all of his senses the 


have been a crime of the deepest dye that can be} is born with unalienable rights, among which are 
Committed by human hands,—treason to their coun-| life, liberty,and the pursuit of happiness, it is equal- 
try—tu the Supreme Judge of the world, and to the) ly true that he is born under the deepest and most 


premature rights, bestowed by Him upon them and| indispensable duties of ceaseless gratitude to his! 


upon all mankind, by the laws of nature, antecedent| maker, for tne grant of these endowments; and of 
aud paramount to all human association or human | exercising, maintaining and supporting them by all 
government. They appealed to their rights as men, | the faculties, intellectual and physical, with which 
and they declared that they held those rights to be| he has been provided to that end. Nor is the duty 
self evident truths—that they held them in common! less peremptory and irremissible of holding and en- 
Vith all mankind, because all were born equal;— | joying these rights with the jnysolate respect and ob- 
that, bestowed as they were by God, their Creator,’ servance of the same rights in others. 


| knowledge of its physical properties. He sees, 
hears, feels, inhales, and tastes of earth and its pro- 
| ductions adapted to his subsistence, and tu the neces- 
‘sities of his lifeon earth. The sky is accessible only 
jto his sight, and althoygh peopled with splendors 
dazzling in brightness, and infinite in numbers, still 
presents to his bewildered imagination only the lights 
of the firmanent, like a halo of glory surrounding 
the universe, but glowing at distances too remote to 
come Within the reach of any other of his senses.— 
He soon discovers, tha! distant gs the great luminary 
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of heaven may be from the earth, yet the earth SPEECH OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER, 
could not exist without his generative beams; and 


that the heavens declare the glory of God, and fir-| yp 

mament sheweth his hahdywork. He turns to the) VELAVERED AP DOVER, Mass. Nov. 9,'1943. 
heavens his eyes, and enquires—what are these innu-| A letter of invitation having been addressed to 
merable spangles glowing on the brow of night, and, Mr. Wessrer by Moses Strvarr, D. D., Professor 


extending into the regions of infinite space, till the! jn the Theological Semmary and chairman of the 


visional orbs of man can no longer follow or discern | Andover: whit ecetie sa desire of th 
them. Still he looks and searches for causes, as a/ - 8 ee) ane eee eee ee ee 


new celestial phenomenon daily and nightly discloses Essex county whigs to hear his views upon the promi- 
itself to his view, till the observation of the stars nent points of national politics, the invitation was ac- 


ripens into an art, and the germ of astronomical | cepted by Mr. Webster, and on the 9th inst, an im- 


science has taken root in his memory. Among the, F i) p 
earliest of his wants for the conduct of his life are Mense concourse from all the eastern portions of the 


standards for the division of time. In the revolutions state assembled to hearhim. The meeting being or- 
of the earth around her axis, he finds the divisions ganized, and sundry resolutions adopted, the last of 
of day and night. In the revolution of her orbit round | elit as Stesaais Mr. W h 

the sun, he finds the succession of years, and in the , V1!) Was Complimentary to Dir. WEBSTER, Ne rose, 
phases of the moon around herself, the measure of and according tothe report which we derive from 
the Boston Atlas, addressed them as follows: 


the month. 
It is not without considerable reluctance, fellow 





So peculiarly adapted to the nature of man, is the | 
re 7" the heavens, Oot 3 pr angurss nature sel citizens, that I present myself before this meeting, 
ily frame is constructed as if the observation Of | togay, It had been my purpose to abstain, in time 
a se as ye special Pe the of “ag teegay d to sean from all sulibe eadteeeie in such vast as- 
is peculiar adaptation of the mechanism of the | sembjies. An invitation to be here, however, pro- 
human body, has not escaped the nctice of the most) ceeging from a source I so much respected, gard wwe 
ingenious raps Roman clang Bab in his ae to be urged with so much earnestness, that it was not 
account of the creation of he knows not what God, | jn my yielding nature to withhold my assent. That 
in concluding with the production of man, says that. camaiich gentlemen, I cannot mtn 4 when I look 
' while other animals were formed to look downwards | around me and see such a collection, not only of the 
ote, carth, be gave man a, hearenward Woking citzene of Andover but from other paris of this 
ee’ Gi A Seas ' county and other adjoining counties. 
raise his head and turn his eyes towards the stars— Giekthduets ] ton. concurred, and am now ready 
‘‘Prunaque cum spectant animalia terram, to perform any duty to accomplish what is desired, 
Os homimi sublime dedit, coelunque tuert in the election of Mr. Briggs and Mr. Reed to the 
Jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” offices of governor and lieutenant governor of this 
* ° * . * Pony * commonwealth. (Three cheers.) I do not propose, 
{We will add one other extract, from its extreme gentlemen, on this occasion, to enter into any ex- 
shness tended discussion on state politics, but] say, in ge- 
freshness and beauty. ] ey h ‘ 
“Phe various, difficult, and in many respects oppo neral, that I wish a grey A nm? meg Wy what I 
i ae , : e *, In the proceedings of the past 
site motives which have impelled mankind to the irk tate cae much which does ann god Pisesg. 
study of the stars have had a singular effect in com-| t, belong to her character, to her history, or to her 
plicating and confounding the recommendation of) principles. They have no flavor, no relish, of the 
the Scleuce. Keligion, idolatry, superstition, eurio- | 5)4 Bay State in them. (Applause.) Gentlemen, ] 
sity, the tuirst tor Knowledge, the passion tur pene-! entertain nota particle of doubt that the good sense 








re see 


Gentlemen, I wish that the remarks which | am 
about to submit to you should all of them proceed 
from a spirit of conciliation, of candor, and of persua. 
sion. Ihave my own opinions of the duties of go. 
vernment, and I wish to persuade others that those 
opinions are right. J know that we have all a com. 
mon interest; 1 know that we are all devoted to a 
common fate, and a common destiny. I know that 
the great good of the whole requires, that, so far as 
practicable, we should be united upon the means to 
produce this end. And, therefore, what I desire now 
and at all times, is, that 1 may address myself to 
those who, though they may perhaps differ from me 
in opinion, will yet in mutual discussion, give a free 
and candid examination; for ] desire that those who 
differ from me may in the end come toa unity of 
opinion. 

[THE NATIONAL CURRENCY.] 

Now the first of these subjects, gentlemeny is that 
which has been so long the subject of controversy 
between the different people of the Union. I mean, 
in regard to the duty of the general government with 
respect to the currency of the country. Now, all 
agree, that congress has the power to “regulate the 
currency,” because these words are in the constitu- 
tion. But then there has been a wide difference of 
opinion, in regard to the duties which are or are not, 
which may or may not be, fairly inferrable from this 
grant of power. 

Now, gentlemen, in regard to this matter, which 
has so long agitated the country, and which will con- 
tinue to agitate it, in my judgment, till it shall be 
effectually settled, we must begin upon general prin- 
ciples, if we would arrive at just conclusions. I have 
said that already congress has power to coin money, 
and regulate commerce; they have also power to issue 
their own billa of credit. But the individual states 
can coin no money, they can fix no value to money, 
they can issue no bills of credit. 

Since the adoption of the constitution, however, 
the use of paper asa circulating medium, has be- 
come almost universal. The question then arises, 
on which government, on what power, devolves the 
care of issuing this paper circulation. That is the 
question. 

Now it is my opinion, gentlemen, and it has been 





trating the secrets of nature, the warlare of the! 444 cood feelings of the people begin at last effectu- | 


huntsman by night aud by day against the beast of | ally to work, and will accomplish all that success | 


the forest and vi the flelu—tue meditations of the | which honesty can ask. I see the prospect of that | 
Shepherd-in the custody and wanderings of his| success, not in a noisy, and blustering, and overbear- 
Hlocks, the miluence of the revolving seasuns of the | ing spirit, but in the proofs of deep earnestness, of a 
year, aud the successive garnitrue of the firmament! eonsciencious sobriety, of a sense of duty, with which 
upon the Javors of the husbandman, upon the seed | gencibje men, as appears to me, should prepare them- 
tune and the harvest, the blooming ol lowers, Lie | elves to partake in the functions belonging to them 
ripening of the vintage, the polar pilot of the navi- | in the exercise of their independent elective franchise, 
gator, aud tLe wysterious magnet vl the mariner, all Gentlendn; the eoanaitiee of Andover, which hes 
ju harmeutous acuion Ssliniulate the child of Karith!. * ’ ; 
. r | invited me here, has desired me to address the as- 
and of Heaven to mterrogate the dazzling splendors | ie os ; b , 
{ the sky to reveal to Mim the laws oi weir own | S¢Mbly that might be convened, upon a number o 
pet é vastly important topics, which itis quite impossible 
io re ; _ | that [ should enter into as broadly and fully as_ they 
He has his own comforts, his own happiness, his | proposed. Yet, gentlemen, itis my purpose to con- 
own eXislence idenlified with theirs. Me sees the | fine myself in what I have to say, to the subjects by 
Creator im creation, aud calls upon creation to de- | them suggested. They have desired, gentlemen, that | 
clare the glory ol the Creator. When Pythagoras, | | should express to them my opinion in respect tothe | 
the philosupher of the Grecian schools, Conceived | national and state governments, and the duty of the | 
luat«more than earthly idea of the ‘music of the general government towards the various classes of | 
spheres”’—when the uarling dramatist of nature, | citizens —agricultural, mercantile, and manufactur- 
could inspire the lipsof his lover on the moonlight) jng on the importance of keeping sacred the public 
green witu the beloved of his soul to say to her faith in its obligations to pay debts; and on the im- 
portance of a reformation in the currency of the 
country, which should furnish a medium of univer- 


sal receivability and of equal value. 





“Sit, Jessica—Lovuk how the floor of heaven 

Js aick tutaid Win patiens of brigut golu! 

"There’s moi tie smauest orb whicu thou beholdest, ; 
but in his mouun lke an angel sings, | On these subjects I nave very little that is new to | 
Sui chuwing to tae young eyed cuerublin.” say. By the favor of the citizens of Massachusetts | 


Oh! who is the one with a heart, but almost wishes} 1 have been in public life, where my opinions on | 








for many years, that it is the duty of the general go- 
vernment to take care of the currency of the coun- 
try—to superi:itend it,—that the power to regulate 
commerce does give them authority over that great 
instrument of our commerce, money, whether that 
money exists in the shape of metal or paper,—that 
it is bound to see that the actual circulating medium 
is safe for the use of the people, and that if paper is 
to take the place of money they are bound to see 
that it is safe paper, and not likely to defraud or op- 
press the people;—that is my opinion. 

I have said,that on this subject 1 have very little 
which is new tosay, and I will read to you very 
shortly—although itis in very bad taste to quote 
oneseli—what I have said on a former occasion on 
this subject, to wit: whether it be among the powers 
and duties of congress to take any further care of 
the national currency than to reguiate the coinage of 
gold and silver at the mint. Now if the government 
is bound, then of course it should have a good cur- 
rency for itself, and should take special pains to pro- 
vide it—but if on the other hand they are at liberty 
to abandon it to its fate, then, from necessity, it must 
take care of itself. Thus 1 put the question, and thus 
I adhere to it, to this day—that ifcongress be bound 
to see that there is a currency for the people as well 
as for the government, then there must be something 
besides a sub-treasury scheme, some duty besides 
providing for a mere vault to hold the public trea- 


to cast olf this muddy vesture of decay, to be admit. | 
ted to the joy of listening to the celestial harmony! 


these topics have been often proclaimed and contest- 


|ed. My opinionsin regard to mostof them are known, 





and they are quite unchanged. / will, nevertheless, 
at the invitation of yourcommittee, avail myselfof this 
occasion, not so much to advance any new doctrine, 
as to recur to my sentiments on these various topics, 
which J have long entertained and shall entertain, as 
r . | conducive to the public happiness. - 
Mount Ida, to “Mount Aonet” Tne Gazette, in wend Now, sistant, in raat to the functions of the 
ing this compliment, Says:— ‘general government: there are some which every- 
“Let it be socalled! It is a familiar and household | body acknowledges belong to it. It has tlfe power 
name, and seems und sounds better than any other ol | of raising an army and equipping a navy. Ithas the 
foreign or classic mould. Let it be so called, not} treaty-making power; the superintending of the 
only that we, and ours may be thus reminded of | foreign relations, and the general maincenance of the 
what an honest sire did for us while the northwest) honor and interest of the country, in connection with 
was yeta wilderness, and what an equally honest son | foreign states. All these, in the opinion of men of 
has doue to advance anid elevate thecharacters of the | intelligence and good judgment, belong to it. 
millions that now inhabit the northwest, intelligent} But in regard to its domestic duties—in regard to 
and free, but that the people may be quickened 1n/ the objects at home, for which it was instituted, and 
their defence of whatever is right, by having before} with a view to which it ought to be constantly ad- 


(The Astronomical Society held a meeting after | 
the assemblage was dismissed, aud passed a resvulu- | 
tion returning their thanks to Mr. Adauis for his visit | 
to Cincinnati, aud another changing the name of the | 
spot on which the observe ory is to be erected, fron 





them forever a standing monument of the undying| ministered, there has ever been a difference of opi- 
value of virtue, knowledge, law, liberty, as exemplis | nion of great breadth, and leading to a great differ- 
fied in the lives of those honest men! Henceforward, | ence of action, on the one side, and on the other 
tnen, be this hill, so solemnly dedicated to science, | aide. Now it is on these disputed questions that I 
i wish on this eecasion shortly to address you. 


known as Mount Adams.”’} 


/sure, necessary to be performed by congress. And 
|on the other hand, if congress may discharge itself 
'from all duty upon the subject, then, of course, it 
| may resort to any scheme which it may deem expe- 
dient. 

Now, gentlemen, there are three propositions upon 
this subject, which 1 would very gladly submit for the 
consideration of any candid man, of whatever party. 
I would wish him to reason on them, because my 
wish is to establish the principles which I profess, 
and which pass under the name of whig principles, 
| which have been contended for by the great mass of 
‘our party. They are true and just, and in accor- 
| dance with the principles of the constitution, and are 
‘calculated to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of all classes of the people 

There are three propositions upon which, as it 
seems to me, no honestand intelligent man can ever 
| differ. The first is—that in the present condition of 

the couniry, paper not only does, but will continue 
to constitute the great medium of circulation. All 
the humbug about specie, or the pretence that we 
are to return to an exclusive metailic currency, must 
|appear to every intelligent man to be unworthy of 








‘regard. We must all know, that from some bank, 
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or from some corporation, or from some source, we 
shall have a paper circulation, and that that paper 
will, of necessity, form the’ great mass of circula- 
tion. Is there a manin this commonwealth who 
will, without blushing, allow his party spirit to car- 
ry hingso far as to say that he expects to see a specie 
currency exclusively? There is none such. 


Well, then, if 1t be agreed that we must have, 
that we shall have, the mass of our circulating me- 
dium in paper, is there any one that knows this who 
can deny that in that mass there should be one part, 
at least, that has a credit with every body, of uni- 
yersal receivability, if [ may use such a word—a 
paper that every one will take, from Maine to Geor- 
gia, and along the Mississippi? Is not this desirable? 
No one can deny that this is a desirable thing, anda 
useful thing, for the purposes of society and business, 
to benefit every body, and especially those who are 
Jeast connected with the mercantile states. It 3s 
a proposition, indeed, which all must admit. Is it 
not desirable thata manin Mlinois and Alabama 
should have something which he can remit to the 
manufacturers in Essex, which they will receive? and 
jis is not desirable to the Essex manufacturer, to have 
something which can be remitted? Well, if this is 
granted, then there is only one more question to be 
considered, and that is, Can a currency thus univer- 
sal in its charactér, thus equal in value over the 
whole country, be furnished by any institution orany | 
single state whatever? Have we seen any experi- 
ence of it? All know the contrary. You may send 
the bills of your own banks, in Massachusetts, at this | 
day, to Virginia, and they do not pass. You may | 
bring the bills of Virginia to Massachusetts, and 
they do not pass—they are bills of state institu- | 
tions. 











The citizens of one state, gentlemen, are acquaint- | 
ed with the institutions of their own state—they know | 
the solidity, the solvency and the responsibility of | 
their own banks, and trust the paper of those banks, | 
so far as they ought to be trusted, and they know, 
too, the general principles of the general govern-| 
ment, but they cannot know the particular institu- | 
tions of other states, nor what amount of credit ought 
to be given to their banks, or the paper issues by, 
those banks. And therefore, if ore of you should go | 
to Richmond or Petersburg with Massachusetts mo- 
ney in your pocket, you could not pass it, although | 
at the same time it might be true that the bank which 
issued it was perfectly sound; because the dealers in 
all parts of the country do not know the value, and |} 
thus it does not answer the general purpose of so- 
ciety. 


Now it is true, therefore, as it seems to me, that! 








ted as fixed, or else we can never have any meaning | 
attached to that instrument. 

Now I will not press this point any turther, be- 
cause | agree, that at the present moment, in the 
present state of things, especially in the Atlantic 
and mercantile states, the evil of a disordered cur- 
rency begins to be somewhat redeemed, and is not 
so severely felt. There are, however, parts in 
which it is as severely fellas ever. Some of the 
southwestern, and some of the northwestern states 
have nothing that deserves the appellation of money 
—they have really nostandard of value; and men 
barter their wheat, their beef, their pork, and other 
commodities, through the medium of paper of an 
unknown vaiue. It is a pure loss, a demoralizing 
speculation, the whole of it, because there is cer-| 
tainly no political truth better established, than that| 
the existence of bad, uncertain paper money, is one 
of the most demoralizing and deleterious influences, 
that can prevail in society. 


And, gentlemen, let me say, that although now in | 
New England, and at the north generally, the evil is | 
not particularly active from this source, yet there are 
certain laws of trade, certain established principles, | 
which will always operate in society, with man and | 
man, and by the operation of which we are justas| 
sure that sometime hence—it may be far off—we | 
shall come back again toa state of disordered cur- | 
rency, as we are that we have just emerged from | 


such astate. The business of the country is now, I | 








|am happy to say, quite reviving, active; in sep 


tile phrase, there is a better feeling among the peo- 
ple,—there is an incitement to industry—this will 


lead to a rise in prices. 


; | 
Here are all the banks, now money is very abun-| 


dant, ready to lend to any one for a good considere- | 
tion. High prices will provoke large issues from the | 
banks, and these will tend to raise prices. Prospe-| 
rity and success are attendant on this, and success) 
will terminate in revulsion; and this will be our his-| 
tory in regard to the currency, in my opinion, un- | 
less there be some check, some control, to this) 


country. 
[BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. | | 

Now, gentlemen, I donot say, and I never have, 
said, that a bank of the United States was an indis- | 
pensable agent. I only say that it is a duty incum- | 
bent upon congress to take care of the currency. | 
In regard to a bank, I would say that it has been tried | 
thirty years out of forty, with success. I would) 


subject. It is now seven or eight years since that in | 
the senate I declared that having very much desired | 


| 
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since paper will form the great mass of the circula-| the existence of a bank, and having, upon the whole, 
tion—Secondly, that in that mass a part should be of come to a perfect conviction of its utility, 1 had ne- 
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there are those who would carrya tariff to the length 
of prohibition of certain foreign commodities. And 
there are others, again, who maintain stoutly that it 
is perfectly unconstitutional for congress to look to 
any other object in the world, but the amount of so 
much money to be raised; in other words, to have 
the least regard to the favor and encoura gement of 
industry in our own country. 

Now, my opinion is that the power of favoring 
and encouraging, of protecting our own industry, by 
a judicious discrimination in imposing duties, does 
belong to congress; that it is necessary, and by the 
general understanding of all nations is included in 
the power of laying duties, and that this diserimina- 
tion ought to be kept in view by congress, and ap- 
plied in all proper cases. That is my opinion—and 
1 should like to enter into a discussion upon every 
branch of that proposition, with any gentleman of 
intelligence and candor in the commonwealth. 

Now let us consider a few general truths. In the 
first place, congress has the power to lay duties 
upon importations, but no state has that power at 
all. This is a most important consideration. ‘The 
time was, when Massachusetts could Jay a duty on 
imports. She had that power before the adoption 
of the present constitution, and when she had the 
power did actually exercise it, not only for revenue, 
but for the protection of her own manufactures. Se- 
veral states exercised that power before the adoption 
of the present constitution, with the avowed pur- 

ose of protecting manufactures. And now Massa- 
chusetts and all the other states have parted alto- 
gether with the power of laying duties, for they can- 
not lay one cent of duties for any purpose except 
such as are specified in the Quarantine laws. ‘They 
have transferred all that power to congress. ‘The 
question is, whether congress did not take it on the 
same understanding in regard to the exercise of the 
laying duties for revenue, and encouraging domestic 
manufactures. Mr. Madison’s conclusive argument 
on this subjectis, that as the states exercised this 
power before the constitution of the United States 
was adopted, and as they parted with it on the 


‘tendency which shall extend all over the whole adoption of the constitution, and transferred it to 


congress, they hada right to expect, and did expect, 
that congress would exercise the same power for tie 
benefitof the people. 

Now the powerof congress is to regulate com- 
merce and trade; and what is the extent of that pow- 
er? I will say, generally, gentleme:, what nobody 
can dispute, that in all English history, and in all 
American history, down tothe time of the revolu- 


‘make one other remark, before I depart from this | tion, the power to regulate trade has been universal- 


ly conceded as expressing the power of favoring 
particular home productions. ‘The phrase is as well 
settled in its meaning as any other phrase inthe 
English Janguage, aud in England herself, from 


equal value in all parts of the country, of universal! yertheless made up my mind, in General Jackson’s | whose language the phrase is adopted, and from 
receivability; and thirdty, that such a currency can- time, that it was not worth while to propose the es-; whose history itis taken, from the time of the Tu- 
not be furnished by any state institution whatever.— ! tablishment of another bank until it should be called | dors and Stuarts down to this day, the protection of 
But the moment you give the government which is| for by the people themselves. 1 remain of this opi-| home industry has been sought to be established by 
over all, the power of issuing this paper medium, | non, and I have said further, on a more recent oc-, regulations of trade. And in the controversy which 
with the spread eagle to it, then you will have such} casion, that it did appear to me, in the present cir-| preceded the American revolution, James Otis and 
a circulation: this is the nature of things. It will be| cumstances of the country, that a Bank of the Uni-| Samuel Adams, and other great and eminent patriots, 
every where receivable; for all the people in the se-' ted States, founded on private subscription, and with} of that day, wisely decided that although England 
parate states are bound. to regard the institutions of | g power of private discount, was out of the ques-| could not lay duties in America to fill her own trea 
the general government, and to make themselves tion, I think so still—I may be mistaken—because | sury at home, and supply her revenue, yet she could 
acquainted with all matters of moment concerning | the circumstances of the country have greatly chang-! regulate trade by the protectiun of certain manufac- 


it, ' ed since the expiration of the last charter of a na-| tures and certain interests of commerce. 
Now then, where is the power? I say the power) tional bank; because the state institutions have | 


is in the authority of congress to regulate commerce, | multiplied to a very great extent; because many of gy 
it isa derivative from that power, that it must su-/ 


perintend this,as the great agent of commerce, the mo- | 
ney. And accordingly, in ny judgment, the govern- | 
ment, whose business itis to furnish the currency, 1s | 
naturally to have the power of deciding what shall | 
be the character of that currency. | 


Gentlemen, I need not dwell on this part of the 


bject, because a son of Essex, and distinguished 
the states derive the chief portion of their revenue | native of your county, now a member of the senate 


from the tax which has been laid upon the capital of of the United States—Il mean Mr. Choate—in a 
the banks operating within their limits. Neverthe-! speech in the senate, inthe year 1842, has placed 
less, I am quite willing to agree that a bank of the/ the subject on an immutable foundation. (Ap- 
old model is perfectly constitutional, and that it has| pjause.) 

in its favor the authority of precedent; and if the, But history instructs us in this; I have already 
I will not here go over the constitutional question; | time should ever come, sooner or later, in which, 11 | said, that before the adoption of the present cons«i- 
suffice it to say that coeval with the constitution, this| the wisdom of congress, and the general judgment | tution of your state, you could lay duties on imports; 
power was believed to exist. They who made the| of the country,a bank on this old plan should be | put then every state would lay duties only on those 


constitution did not doubt it;—General Washington | 
did not doubt it, for he established a bank, or at least! 
gave his sanction to one. Madison did not doubt it; | 
I mention him, because he has been mentioned as | 
entertaining doubts about its constitutionality. Ma- 
dison yielded to it, and if he had not been convinced, 
in his own private judgment, he said what every 
man would say—that it was a thing settled,—that 
that part of the constitution had been interpreted, 
and its meaning fixed, and this be.ng the case, that 
meaning must be certain, enduring, and no longer to 
be disputed. | 


We have had a bank of the United States, and yet 
there are men who say that it is unconstitutional.— 
Will they say so forty years hence, or will they go 
on, from generation to generation, disputing upon a 
question which was settled by their fathers, and their 
grandfathers? We. must take it as a thing settled; 
and if settled we must take their interpretation; we 
must take that interpretation which has been admit- 





made, it would certainly have my hearty concur- 
rence. (Applause.) But I still do think that an in-| 
stitution of this sort, tv be productive of good to the 
country, should rather be an institution for control- 
ling issues, and for superintending, and taking care 
of, and keeping from running to excess, the issues of | 
the other banks, than for furnishing discounts for 
private purposes. 
[PROTECTION, TARIFF, &c.) 

Gentlemen, one portion of the topics to which the 
committee asked my attention is the duty of the ge- 
neral government to protect the general commerce 
and manufactures. And this leads, gentlemen, to 
the subject of the tariff, and the encouragement of 
domestic industry. Now Iwill state my opinion 
upon this subject with some degree of precision, be- 
cause, gentlemen, I believe a sort of ultraisin, of 
extravagance of opinion, is the characteristic of this 
age, not on political subjects only, but on all sub- 





| articles which she desired to protect, and thus they 


became very diflerent. A state which had manufac- 
tures to encourage, would lay large duties for the 
encouragement of those manufactures, and thus 


immediately exposed itself to the successful com- 
| petition of other states, who, having no manufac- 


tures, would open their ports for all sorts of impor- 
tations. 

Why, gentlemen, if anybody will go back to those 
times, and will look to those oceurrences between 
the states, he will see how impussible it was forany 
particular state to encourage its own productions, 
while the other states continued to support those 
measures which tended to their ow n interest. 

1 might allude to the relations which then subsist- 
ed between the large and the smallstates. Suppose, 
for example, that Massachusetts at that time had her 
internal industry to promote,and Rhode Island had 





jects. And inregard to this s bject, particularly, 


none—well, then if Massachusetts laid a duty toshut 
out a particular article, which she manufactured, the 
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port of Newport, in Rhode Island, would be open to 
them, and they would be brought in there, and then, 
perhaps, smuggled across the borders; to prevent 
which, a cordon of custom house officers, placed 
along the whole lihe, would be necessary. This 
cause operated as much as any other, to induce Mas- 
sachusetts to join with the other states, in the for- 
mation of a general constitution, and to confer on the 
congress, which should be chosen under that consti- 
tution, the power of Jaying duties, which should ope- 
rate equally throughout the whole country. 


Now. gentlemen, I will go back to one of the most 
instructive portions of our history, between the 
peace of 1783, and the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, because that represents the condition of the 
respective states, each endeavoring—and that histo- 
ry shows how impossible they found it—to take care 
of themselves in matters of commerce. We see 
them struggling under a load of debt, incurred by 
them inthe sacred cause of the revolution—strug- 
gling to extend their commerce, and in many instan- 
ces to extend their manufactures, and all struggling 
in vain. 

Now, gentlemen, those fathers brouglit about, or | 
evinced a very strong disposition to bring about, by 
the year 1786, a uniform system of commerce, and | 
that uniform system of commerce was established 
by those who, in point of sagacity, were inferior to | 
none of their fellow citizens of a more recent pe- 
riod. Ata period of his life when yet in the full ex- 
ercise of his faculties, and after a very long expe- 
rience, Dr. Franklin expressed his sentiments on this 
subject in a very remarkable manner. 


You know, gentlemen, that the convention to frame 
the present constitution of the United States, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia in May,1787. Dr. Franklin 
was chosen delegate to that convention; and shortly 
before the convention assembled, as the members 
were coming in, he invited them to his house in Phi- 
Jadelphia, aud read to them a paper upon the best 
means of promoting the commerce of the United 
States. That paper, at the request of the gentle- 
men who heard it, was printed, and he dedicated it 
to the membersof the convention. | have made 
sume extracts from, whichI shall hand over to the 
gentlemen of the press, who have done us the favor | 
to be here. 
{EXTRACT FROM DR. FRANKLIN. | | 

“There are in every country certain important | 
crises, when exertion or neglect must prodace con-| 
sequences of the utmost moment. The period at 
which the inhabitants of these states have now ar- 
rived, will be admitted by every attentive and se- 
rious mind to be clearly of this description. 


“Our money absorbed by a wanton consumption of | 
imported luxuries, a fluctuating paper medium sub- 
stituted in its stead, foreign commerce extremely 
cireumseribed, anda federal government not only in- | 
effective but disjointed, tell us indeed too plainly that 
further negligence may ruin us for ever. | 

“Impressed with this view of our affairs, the writer | 
‘of the following pages has ventured to intrude upon | 
the public. Dut as neither his time nor opportuni- | 
ties will permit him to treat ofall the great subjects, 
which excite his apprehension or engage his wishes, | 


he means principally to confine himself to that part | 














; 
; 


of them, which have been most subjected to his ob-| 
servations and enquiries. | 

‘‘In a country blest witha fertile soi], and aclimate | 
admitting steady labor, where the cheapness of land 
tempts the European from his home, and the manu- 
facturer from his trade, we are led by a few mo- 
ments of reflection to fix on agriculture as_ tlie 
great leading interest. From this we shall find 
most of our other advantages result, so far as they | 
arise from the nature of our affairs, and where they | 
are not produced by the coercion of laws—the fish- 
eries are the princjpal exception. In order to make | 
a true estimate of the magnitude of agriculture. we | 
must remember that jt is encouraged by few or no| 
duties on the importation of rival produce—that it) 
furnishes outward cargoes not only for all our own | 
ships, but those also which foreign nations send to our | 
ports, or in other words, that it pays for all our impor- 
tations—that it supplies a part of the clothing of our 
people, and the foud of them and their cattle—that | 
what is consumed at home, including the materials | 
for manufacturing, is four or five times the value of | 
what ts exported—-that the number of people em- 
ployed in agriculture, is at least nine parts in ten of | 
the inhabitants of America—that, therelore, the 
farmers and planters do form the body of the militia, | 
the bulwark of the nation—that the value of pro-! 
perty, occupied by agriculture, is manifold greater 
than that of the property employed in every other 
way—that the settlement of ovr waste lands, and 
subdividing our tnproyed farms, is every year in- 
creasing the pre-emimence of the agricultural inte 





resulting from them. 
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times certain and indispensably necessary—and last- 
ly, that the rural life promotes health and morality 
by its active nature, and by keeping our peopie from 
the luxuries and vices of the towns. In short, agricul- 
ture appears to be the spring of our commerce and 
the parent of our manufactures. 


“The commerce of America, including our exports, 
imports, shipping, manufactures, and fisheries, may 
be properly considered as forming one interest. So 
uniformed or mistaken have many of us been, that it 
has been stated as the great object, and I fear it is 
yet believed to be the most important interest of New 
England. But from the best calculations I have been 
able to make, I cannot raise the proportion of pro- 
perty or the number of men employed in manufac- 
tures, fisheries, navig: tion, and trade to one-eighth 
of the property and p: ople occupied by agriculture 
even in that commercia: quarter of the Union. 

‘‘While 1] feel an absolute conviction that our true 
interests should restrain us from burdening or im- 
peding agriculture in any way whatever, I am not 
only ready to admit, but must beg leave to urge, 


‘that sound policy requires our giving every en- 


couragement to commerce and ils connexions which 


_may be found consistent with a due regard to agri- 


culture. 

‘The communication between the different-ports of 
every nation is a business entirely in their power.— 
The policy of most countries has been to secure this 
domestic navigation to their own people. The ex- 
tensive coasts, the immense bays and numerous rivers 
of the United States have already made this an im- 
portant object, an it must increase with our popula- 
tion. As the places at which the cargoes of coast- 
ing vessels are delivered must be supplied with 
American produce from some part of the Union, and 
as the merchant can always have American bottoms 
to transport the goods of the producing state to the 
state consuming them, no interruption to the market 
of the planters and tarmers can be apprehended from 
prohibiting transportation in foreign bottoms from 
port to port within the United States. A single ex- 
ception may perhaps be proper permitting foreign 
vessels to carry from port to port, for the purpose of 
finishing their sales, any goods that shall be part of 
the cargoes they brought into the Union, from the Jast 
foreign place at which they loaded. 
colliers on the British coast evince the possible bene- 
fits of such a regulation. 

‘The consumption of fish, oil, whalebone, and other 
articles obtained through the fisheries, in the towns 
and counties, that are convenient to navigation, has 
become much greater than is generally supposed. I 
am informed that no less than five thousand barrels of 
mackerel, salmon, and pickled codfish, are vended in 
the city of Philadelphia annually; add to them the 
dried fish, oil, spermaceti candles, whalebone, &c, 
and it will be found a little fleet of sloops and schoon- 
ers are employed in the business. The demand for 
the use of the inhabitants of those parts of the 
Union to which these supplies can be carried, is al- 
ready considerable, ard the increase of our towns and 
manufactures will render it more so every year.— 


/ ho doubt of procuring these supplies by means of our | ture, 


own vessels. The country that interferes most with 


| usin ourown market is Nova Scotia, which also, I 


ing towns since the decline of their business. Such 


tainly worth attention. The convention will pro- 


fisheries supply, will be safe and expedient. 

“These are the principal encouragements to foreign 
commerce, which occur to me at present as proper 
to form a part of a permanent system for the 
United States. Regulations for temporary pur- 
poses, such as restrictions and prohibitions af- 
fecting particular nations, I do not mean to speak of 
here, 

‘‘{ musthowever observe, that they should be adopt- 
ed with great prudence and deliberation, as they may 


atlect us very unfavorably if they should be tried in 


vain. In taking measures to promote manufactures, 


we must be careful that the injuries to the general | 


interests of commerce do not exceed the advantages 


dispassionately and thoroughly examined. Though 
it is confessed, that the United States have: full em- 
ployment for all their citizens in the extensive field 
of agriculture, yet as we have a valuable body of 
manufactures already here, as many more will! pro- 
bably emigrate from Europe, who will choose to 
continue at their trades, and ag we have some citi- 


The fleets of | 


The circumstances of the | 
country, as they relate to this business, should be. 


ment on our waste lands, there is a real necessity for 
some wholesome general regulations on this head — 
By taking care not to force manufactures in those 
states, where the people are fewer, the tillage much 
more profitable, and provisions dearer than in several 
others, we shall give agriculture its full scope in the 
former, and leave all the benefits of manufacturin> 
(so far as they are within our reach) to the latter 
South Carolina, for instance, must manufacture to 
an evident loss, while tlie advancement of that busi- 
ness in Massachusetts will give the means of subsis- 
tence to many, whose occupations have been ren- 
dered unprofitable by the consequences of the reyo- 
lution. A liberal policy on this subject should be 
adopted, and the produce of the southern states should 
be exchanged for such manufactures as can be made 
by the northern, free from impost. 


‘Another inducement to some salutary regulations 
on this subject, will be suggested by considering some 
of our means of conducting manufactures. Unless. 
business of this kind is carried on, certain great 
natural powers of the country will remain inactive 
and useless. Our numerous mill seats, for example, 
by which flour, oil, paper, snuff, gunpowder, iron 
work, woollen cloths, boards, and,scantling, and some 
other articles are prepared or perfected, would be 
given by Providence in vain. 

“If properly improved, they wiil save us an im- 
mense expense for the wages, provisions, clothing, 
and lodging of workmen, without diverting the peo- 
ple from their farms. Fire, as well as water, affords, 
if I may so speak, a fund of assistance, that cannot 
be unused without an evident neglect of our best in- 
terests. Breweries, which we cannot estimate too 
highly, distilleries, sugar houses, potteries, casting, 
and steel furnaces, and several other works are car- 
ried on by this powerful element, and attended with 
the savings, that were particularized in speaking of 
water machines. Tis probable also that a frequent 
use of steam engines will] add greatly to this class of 
factories. In some cases where fire and water are 
not employed, horses are made to serve the purpose 
as well and on much lower terms than men, The 
| cheapness and the easy increase of these serviceable 
animals ensure us this aid toany extent that occasion 
|may require, which however is not likely to be very 
great. 

“The encouragement to agriculture, afforded by 
some manufactories, is a reason of solid weight in 
favor of pushing them with industry and spirit.— 
Malt liquors, if generally used (and were they not a 
poison to our morals and constitutions I might add 
corn spirits) would require more grain to make them, 
than has been exported in any year since the revo- 
lution. I cannot omit to mention here, that beer 
strengthens the arm of the laborer without debauch- 
ing him, while the noxious drink now used enervates 
and corrupts him. The workers in leather, too, of 
every kind, in flax and hemp, in iron, wood, stone, 
and clay, in furs, horn, and many other articles, em- 
ploy either the spontaneous productions of the earth 
|or the fruits of cultivation. 


| “A further encouragement to manufactures will re- 








| {n the present state of our navigation we can be in, sult from improvements and discoveries in agricul- 


| There are many raw materials, that could be 


| . . .7 
| produced in this country on a large scale, which 
ihave hitherto been very much confined. Cotton for 


| am informed, has had some emigrants from our fish- | many years before the revolution was not worth more 


|than nine pence sterling in the West India Islands. 


| encouragement to this valuable branch of commerce, | The perfection of the factories in Europe has raised 
/as would secure the benefits of it to our own people it to such a pitch, that besides the prohibition against 
| without injuring our other essential interests, is cer- | shipping it from the colonies to any foreign port, the 


| price has risen fifty per cent. The consumers in Phi- 


_bably find on consideration of this point that a duty | ladelphia have paid near two shillings sterling for the 
or prohibition of foreign articles such as our own | importation of this year. This article must be worth 


the attention of the southern planters. 


“If the factsand observations in the preceding part 
of this paper be admitted to be true and just, and if 
| we take into consideration with them the acknow- 
|ledged superiority of foreign commerce, and the fsh- 
l'eries over our manufactories, we may come to the 
following conclusions: ‘That the United States ot 
| America cannot make a proper use of the natural 
| advantages of the country, nor promote her agricul- 
iture and other lesser interests without manufactutes, 
‘that they cannot enjoy the attainable benefits of com- 
'merce and fisheries, without some general restric- 
tions and prohuvitions, affecting foreign nations, that 
‘in forming these restrictions and prohibitions, as well 
‘as in establishing manufactories, there 1s occasion 
for great deliberation and wisdom, that nothing may 
be introduced, which can interfere with the sale ol 
| our produce, or with the settlement and improvement 

of our waste lands. 


‘It will not be amiss to draw a picture of our coun- 
try as it would really exist under the operation of a 
system of national Jaws formed upon these princl- 
‘ples. While we indulge ourselves in the contempla- 


rest—that the resources we derive from it are at all| gens so poor as not to be able to effect a litte settle- 'tion of a subject at once so interesting and dear, 
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Jet us confine ourselves to substantial facts, and 
gyoid those pleasing delusions into which the spirits 
and feelings of our countrymen have too long misled 
them. 


‘In the foreground we should find the massof our 
citizens the cultivators, (and what is happily for us 
in most instances the same thing,) the independent 
proprietors of the soil. Every wheel would appear 
in motion that could carry forward the interest of 
this great body of our people, and bring into action 
the innerent powers of the country. A portion of 
the produce of our lands would be consumed in the 
families, or employed in the business of our manu- 
factures—a further portion would be applied in the 
sustenance of our merchants and fishermen and their 
numerous assistants, and the remainder would be 
transported by those that could carry it at the lowest 
freight, (that is with the smallest deduction from the 
aggregate profits of the business of the country,) to 
the best foreign markets. On one side we should 
see Our manufactures encouraging the tillers of the 
earth, by the consumption and employment of the 
fruits of their Jabors, and supplying them and the rest 
of their fellow citiggns with the instruments of their 
occupations, and the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, in every instance where it could be done without 
unjuriously and unnecessarily increasing the distress 
of commerce, the labors of the husbandmen, and the 
difficulties of changing our native wilds into scenes 
of cultivation and plenty. Commerce, on the other 
hand, attentive to the general interests, would come 
forward with offers to range through foreign climates 
in search of those supplies, which the manufacturers 
could not furnish but at too high a price, or which 
nature has not given us at home, in return for the 
surplus of those stores that had been drawn from the 
ocean, or produced by the earth. 


“The commercial citizens of America have for 
some time felt the deepest distress—among the prin- 
cipal causes of their unhappy situation, were the in- 
considerate spirit of adventure to this country, which 
pervaded every kingdom in Europe, and the prodi- 
zious credits, from thence given to our merchants.— 
To these may be added the high spirits and the 
golden dreams that naturally followed such a war, 





closed with so much honor and success. Triumphant | sinking and funding of our debts within the power of | 


over a great enemy, courted by the most powerful 
nations in the world, it was not in human nature that 
America should pete Wd comprehend her new 
situation—really possessed of the means of future 
greatness, she anticipated the most distant benefits 
of the revolution, and considered them as already in 
her hands. She formed the highest expectations, 
many of which -however, serious experience has 
taught her to relinquish, and now that the thought- 
Jess adventures, and imprudent credits from foreign 
countries take place no more, and time has been giv- 
en for cool reflection, she will see her true situa- 
tion, and need not be discouraged. 
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national commerce to order and perfection. Such of | attention of their delegates in congress to the impor- 


the ideas suggested in the preceding part of this pa- 
per as shall be honored with the public approbation, 
may be better digested, and, if they appear worthy 
of it, may form new articles of confederation, which 
would be the foundation of the commercial system. 


‘*] have ventured to hint at prohibitory powers, but 
shall leave that point and the general power of regu- 
lating trade, to those who may undertake to consider 
the political objects of the convention,suggesting only 
the evident propriety of enabling congress to prevent 
the importation of such foreign commodities, as are 
made from our raw materials. When any article of 
that kind can be supplied at home, upon as low terms 
as it can be imported on,a manufacture of our own pro- 
duce,so well established, ought not by any means to be 
sacrificed to the interests of foreign trade, or subject- 
ed to injury by the wild speculations of ignorant ad- 
venturers. In all cases careful provision should be 
made for refunding the duties on exportation, 


ing liable to the objections against an actual one, and 
is a great encouragement to trade. 


‘“‘The restoration of public credit at home and 
abroad should be the first wish of our hearts, and re- 
quires every economy—every exertion we can make. 


stitutions, resulting from a lively and perfect sense 
of what is due from man to man, should prompt us 
to the discharge of debts of such peculiar obligation. 
We stand bound to nocommon creditors. The friend- 
ly foreigner, the widow and the orphan: the trustees 
of charity and religion, the patriotic citizen, the war- 
worn soldier, and a magnanimous ally—thcse are the 





‘of America. 
'great duty, and wipe away the darkest stain that has 
‘ever fallen upon her. The general impost—the sale 
of the Jands and every other unnecessary. article of 
| public property—restraining with a firm hand every 
needless expense of government and of private life— 
Steady and patient industry, with proper dispositions 

in the people, would relieve us of part of the bur- 
'then, and enable congress to commence their pay- 
|ments, and with the aid of taxation, would put the 


all the states.” 


(REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING EXTRACT.) 

Dr. Franklin saw what was then visible to the 
eyes, which was a great proof of his sagacity, the re- 
lations of the south and the north. Now gentlemen 
‘let me observe to you, that at the time of this essay 
of Dr. Franklin’s, and for a long time after it, even 
toa very recent period, the manufactures of the 
country were shop manufactures—were the manufac- 
‘tures of artisans, smiths, ship builders, and all the 
variety of tradesmen in the state,—in the villages of 
the country. But the principle is the same; and he 


| who denies that it 1s the duty of congress, 1n the im- 


which renders the impost a virtual excise without be- | 


The wise aud virtuous axioms of our political con-| 


tance of bringing forward such regulations as shall 
place our commerce ona footing of equality. 


Voted, That the said committee be requested to 
write to the merchants in the several seaports of the 
other United States, earnestly recommending to them 
an immediate application to the legislatures of their 
states, to vest such powers in congress, (if not alrea- 
dy done) as shall be competent to the interesting pur- 
} poses aforesaid, and also to petition congress to make 
‘such regulations as shall have the desired effect. 


Voted, That we do pledge our honor that we will 
|not directly or indirectly, purchase any goods of, or 
‘have any commercial connections whatever with 
‘such British merchants, factors,or agents, as arenow 
residing among us, or may hereafter arrive, either 
from England orany part of the British dominions, 
[except such persons as shall be approved as afore- 

said] and we will do all in our power to prevent 
-all persons acting under us, from having any com- 





|mercial intercourse with them, until the salutory 
| purposes of these resolutions shall have been accom- 
_ plished. 

Mass. Centinel, Wednesday, April 20, 1785. 

Boston, Wednesday, April, 27. 

At the adjournment of the meeting of tradesmen, 
| &c., held at the Green Dragon tavern on Monday 
last, the following report of their committee was 
read and accepted. 


Voted, That a committee be appointed by this body 
‘to draft a petition to the next general court, setting 
‘forth the difficulties the manufactures of this town la- 
‘bor under, by the importation of certain articles, (to 





principal claimants upon the feeling and justice of | be enumerated in the petition,) and praying a prohi- 
Let her apply all her resources to this | 


bition, or that such duties may be laid as will effec- 
tually promote the manufacture of the same. 


| Voted, That we do bear our public testimony 
against sending away our circulating cash for for- 
‘eign remittances, as this practice we conceive, 1s 
‘calculated to impoverish the country, to distress in- 
‘dividuals in the prosecution of their business, and in 
the payment of their taxes. 

| Voted, That a committee be appointed to write to 
the committee of merchants and traders of this town 
enclosing them a copy of these votes, and desiring a 
/mutual correspondence on the subject. 


Be Boston, Saturday, May 7, 1785. 
Proceedings of the tradesmen and manufacturers. 
On Thursday last, agreeably to the notification, a 
meeting of the committee from the tradesmen and 
-manufacturers of thistown was held at the Green 
‘Dragon, consisting of twenty different branches, 
‘when the committee appointed at a former meeting 
| reported the following letter, to be sent to the com- 
mittee of merchants, traders, and other citizens. 


| Boston, April 26, 1785. 
GenrLeEmMeN—We being appointed by the trades- 


: . pe 4 ; : : » : : 
“The foundations of national wealth and conse- | Position of large impost revenues, to regard the en- | men and manufacturers of this town, to inform you 


quence are so firmly Jaid in the United States that no 
JSoreign power can undermine or destroy them. But 


_couragement of domestic manufactures, denies that 


| 


|encouragement to the blacksmith, the whitesmith, 


what measures they have adopted at this important 
| crisis of our own affairs, beg leave to enclose a copy 


the enjoyment of these substantial blessings is ren- the brazier, the shoemaker, to what we call the shop of their proceedings, which they hope they will meet 
dered precarious hy domestic circumstances. Scarce- | manufactures, as much as he denies it to the Ando- | with your approbation. 


ly held together by a weak and half formed federal 
constitution, the powers of our national government 


ver and the Lowell factories. 
Now, gentlemen it does happen that in the period 


| We shall, by all measures in our power, endeavor 
to cultivate that harmony so essentially necessary 


are unequal to the complete execution of any saluta- | which I have alluded to,the mechanics and merchants at this time, and recollect, with pleasing satisfaction 


ry purpose, foreign or domestic. 
from this unhappy state of things have again shock- 


. * . . } 
ing our reviving credit, produced among our people 


alarmiug instances of disobedience to the Jaws, and 
if not remedied, must destroy our property, liberties 
and peace. Foreign powers, however disposed to 
favor us, can expect neither satisfaction nor benefit 
from treaties with congress, while they are unable 
toenforce them. We can therefore hope to secure 
no privileges from them, if matters are thus con- 
ducted. We must immediately remedy this defect 
or suffer exceedingly. Desultory commercial acts 
of the legislatures, formed on the impression of the 
moment proceeding from no uniform or permanent 
principles, clashing with the laws of other states and 
Opposing those made in the preceding year by the 
enacting state, can no Jonger be supported, if we are 
to continue one people. 
the general interests, with the smallest injury lo particular 
ones, has become indispensably necessary. 

“Commerce is more affected by the distractions and 
evils arising from the uncertainty, opposition and er- 
rors of our trade laws, than by the restrictions of any 
one power in Europe. A negative upon all com- 
mercial acts of the legislatures, 1f granted to eun- 
gress would be perfectly safe,and must have an excel- 
lent effect. If thought expedient, it should be given 
as well with regard to those that exist as to those 
that may be devised in future. Congress would thus 


be enabled to prevent every regulation, that might 
Oppose the general interests, and by restraining the 
States from impolitic laws, would gradually bring our 


7 system which will promote | 


as their proceedings were only a little earlier than 
those which afterwards resulted in the establishment 
of the present constitution, I shall trouble you witha 
short account of them. 


OF THE U. S. CONSTITUTION.) 
** Boston, April 18, 1785. 
The minds of the people being greatly and justly 
agitated by the apparent intention of the govern.went 
and the merchants of Great Britain, to deprive the 
industrious traders of every benefit of commerce, by 
the entire monopoly of the same to theihselves, and 
this apprehension being increased by authentic advi- 


ces received by the last ships; a numerous and res- | 
pectable meeting of the merchants, traders, and all | 


others, convened at Faneuil Hall, on Saturday the 


unanim usly agreed to. 

First, That a committee be appointed to draft a pe- 
tition to congress, representing the embarrassments 
under whieh the trade now labors, and the still grea- 
ter to which it is exposed; and that the said coim- 
mittee be empowered and directed to write to the 
several seaports in this state, requesting them to 
join with the merchants in this town in similar appli- 
cation to congress, immediately to regulate the trade 
of the United States agreeable to the powers inves- 
ted in them by the government of this common- 


(PROCEEDINGS IN BOSTON BEFORE THE FORMATION | 


16th inst. to consider the alarming state of our trade | 
and navigation, when the following votes were | 


The evilsresulting | of Boston were éspecially called to this subject, and | the union that has always subsisted between the mer- 


‘chants, tradesmen, and manufacturers of this town. 
| We should regret if any measures should now be 
adopted by either toimpair that affection which ithas 
,ever been our happiness to bvast. 


But as the several branches of our occupations 
have of late been materially affected by European 
| importations, we conceive ourselves in duty bound 
_to prevent if possible, those supplies, either by for- 
|eigners or our own merchants. 
| We have therefore voted a petition to be presented 
‘to the next general court, for this purpose; and as 
| we doubt not the sincerity of your declaration “to 
‘encourage the manufactures of this country,” we 
trust you will support with your whole influence,any 
measures calculated to promote so desirable a pur- 
_pose. We are, gentlemen, with every sentiment of 
estecm, your mast obedient humble servant, 

JOHN GRAY, 

BENJAMIN AUSTIN Js., 

SAMUEL G. JARVIS, 

JOHN SKINNER, 

SARFON BELCHER. 


To the committee of merchants, traders, and others. 


To which the following reply was received:— 
Boston, May 2, 1785. 
GreNTLEMEN—Your communications of the 26th 
‘ult. were interesting and agreeable. Our situation 
is truly critical. To the United States in congress, 





wealth; and also to obtain instructions to their re-| we look for effectual relief, and to them have accor- 
presentatiyes at the next general court, to eall the! dingly appealed. We rejoice to find our sentiments 
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our united exertions will be crowned with the desired | 
success. 


Shall cheerfully use what influence we have, in 
promoting and encouraging the manufactures of our 
own country, and for obtaining at the next general 
court, such restrictions and excises as may have so 
happy a tendency. 


We derive great support from that unanimity 
which appears to actuate our respective proceedings; 
and while that subsists, we can no more despair of 
the commerce, trade, and manufactures, than of the 
liberties of America. 

We are, gentlemen, with much esteem, your hum- 
ble servants, JOHN HANCOCK, 
In the name and behalf of the committee of mer- 
chants, tradesmen and others. 

To Join Gray, esq. chairman of the committee of 
tradesmen, manufacturers, &c. 


The committee also reported the following ad- 
dress, which was unanimously approved. 


To the tradesmen and manufacturers of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: 

Gentlemen,—The large importations from Europe 
of the manufactures of this country, call loudly on us 
to join in some united effort to remedy a measure so 
destructive. : 

It is with regret we observe, that since the peace, 
the importations into this state have consisted of 
many articles which are usually manufactured among 
ourselves, on which thousands of individuals depend 
for the maintenance of themselves and families, and 
many of our brethren who have been engaged in the 
war and are returned to their occupations, rely for 
subsistance and support. We therefore view the 
continuance of such a practice as tending to the ruin 
of those several manufacturers, and impoverishing 
great numbers of industrious members of society. 


Nothing can be more desirable at this important 
period thana firm, united exertion, to prevent the evils 
we apprehend; and as we conceive the interest of the 
whole is so intimately connected with those branches 


and views harmonising with yours, and hope that men and manufacturers will exert their whole influ- 





already affected, we should wish to establish a union 
upon so broad a basis that it cannot fail producing | 
the most extensive and permanent advantages to the 
collective body of mechanics. 

We conceive ourselves interested in one common 
cause, although the evils we complain of are not 
equally felt by aj. Yet we trust our brethren will 
view the concern as general, and will be ready to join 
with us in all legal measures to obtain a regulation 
in the present system of commerce which, if not 


If ever the attention of the manufacturers and me- 
chanics of this commenwealth was required, this is the 
interesting moment. If we let this opportunity pass 
without some endeavors on our part, we shall forever 
have reason to repent of our remissness. Every day 
brings fresh proofs of the necessity of our exertions, 
and we cannot answer it. to God, our country, our pos- 
terity, or ourselves, if we are inactive at this decisive 
crisis. 

The restrictions by the British government on all 
American vessels, and the shipping of goods from 
England to America in British bottoms, must even- 
tually operate to the destruction of ship building 
among ourselves, and render our vessels of little va- 
Jne in prosecuting voyages to any part of the British 
dominions; and entirely destroy our carrying trade, 
an object so essentially important to America. 


We have reason to apprehend, from what has hi- 
therto taken place, that not only our ship building 
will be ruined, but every article of rigging, sails, 
blocks, also cordage, ready fitted by the rigger, to- 
gether with all the variety of ship chandlery, will 
soon be imported by British merchants or factors, or 
brought in vessels freighted as English bottoms. ‘The 
consequence must be the entire ruin of our ship build- 
ers, blacksmiths, riggers, blockmakers, ropemakers, 
sailmakers, with every other branch of business con- 
nected with the equipment of vessels. 


We need not mention other branches of trade and 
manufacture, more imnmediat.ly atfected by foreign 
importation. ‘They are too keenly felt to need repe- 
tition, being sensible that every implement through- 
out the whole system of mechanism will be ere long 
(without speedy assistance) wrested from the hands 
the industrious American. These things are not 
surmises, they are truths which cannot be controvert- 
ed. They therefore require our joining ina petition 
to the next general court, praying that such duties 
may be laid on foreign importations of all articles, 
usually manufactured here, as will prevent their be- 
ing brought among us, to the injury of such individu- 
als who are now 1 those branches. As the tine ts 
now approaching for the choice of persons to repre- 
sent us the ensuing year, on whom we greatly rely 





ior the success of our petition, it is hoped the trades: 








ence to make choice of those men who are avowedly 
friends to the manufacturers of this country. Your 
own judgment will dictate to you such persons, whose 
connections, whose steadiness, and whose patriotiem, 
will bear the test of scrutiny. 

We are, gentlemen, with every sentiment of es- 
teem, your friends and brethren in a common canse. 

JOHN GRAY. 


Boston, Wednesday, June 8. 
Yesterday the committee of tradesmen and manu- 
facturers waited on his excellency the governor, with 
the following address. 


May it please your Excellency: — 

We, the committee of tradesmen and manufactu- 
rers of the town of Boston, do in their names, con- 
gratulate your excellency on your appointment to the 
chief seat of government. 


It affords us the greatest satisfaction that a gentle- 
man is placed at the head of this commonwealth, 


who 1s so particularly acquainted with the interest of ! 


the country, and on whose integrity wisdom, and de- 
cisiqgn, we can confidently rely. 


Your excellency’s disposition to encourage the ma- 
nufactures of the country, (the embarrassed state of 
which has notescaped your notice,) gives us the most 
pleasing expectation of your patronage and support; 
and we anticipate the fond idea that such measures 
will soon be adopted by this state, fully adequate to 
the removal of the difficulties under which we at 
presentdabor. The unanimity, which so generally 
prevails throughout the several branches of the legis- 
lature, we conceive a happy presage to produce 
those national blessings so earnestly desired by every 
sincere friend to the independence of America. 

May your administration be happy, may union and 
stability in all our public counsels, and your excel- 
lency, by a faithful discharge of the important duties 


_of your station, ever receive the warmest acknow- 


ledgments of the people over whom you preside. 


To which his excellency made the following reply. 
Gentlemen:—I am greatly indebted to the worthy 
body of tradesmen and manufacturers in the town of 
Boston, for their congratulations, and in particular 


'to you, gentlemen, for the obliging manner in which 


you have communicated them. 


You certainly are not mistaken in your idea of my | 
disposition to encourage the manufactures of this 
country, and for that purpose I hope to see measures 
adopted fully adequate to the removal of the difficul- 
ties under which the several classes of my fellow ci- 
tizens do at present unhappily labor. ‘I'o the for- 
warding and completing of such adequate measures, 
I shall be happy to contribute. 


I thank you for your good wishes, and especially 
for the wish that my administration may be happy. 
Be assured, gentlemen, it shall be my endeavor to 
make it so to every class of citizens throughout the 
commonwealth, and particularly to the tradesmen 
and manufacturers ot Boston, whose prosperity it 
will give me great pleasure to see, but much greater 
to promote. JAMES BOWDOIN. 


(REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING EXTRACTS OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN 1755.) 

Now what was the occasion of this address, after 
the peace? We were not al war wii England. But 
our ships could not visit England,—we had no na- 
tional tluag—we were unknown inany sea. ‘The con- 
sequence was that British vessels coming hither, took 
all the trade between this country and others, to 
themselves, and so great was the depression of all the 
interests connected with the inaritime affairs, espe- 
cially the ship building interest, that it is a fact that 
gentiemen who had some means left aller the war, 
contributed to build ships in the Mystic river, for the 
purpose of encouraging those branches of manulac- 
tures connected with ship Luilding. And what be- 
came of them? Why, as I said, we had no national 
character, we could sustain no competition, and these 
ships rotted jn the docks. Well, the merchant ship- 


‘owners of Bostun were in the hands of those whose 


luterests were opposed to theirs, and they knew of 
no way of avoiding this but by prohibitions against 
using articles of importation. it was an old fashion- 
ed non-unportation act. ‘here belug no power in the 
government, the people were obliged to endeavor to 
protect theurselves by this voluntary act. 


Well, gentlemen, this state of things went on from 
1785 to 1738; and in 1728, as you know, a conven- 
tion was holden in Boston to act upon the constitu- 
lion. Some of the mosteminent and worthy citizens, 
some of ihose greul names which have adorned the 
annals of Massachusetts, are known to have had some 
doubt about the tederal constitution; and among them 
are the names voto less distinguished persons than John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams; and the state of things 


| referred to undoubtedly tended tu influence the state 








ne 


of Massachusetts, in the adoption of that instrument 
Now, gentlemen, [ was about to refer you to a set of 
resolutions, passed by the mechanics of Boston found- 
ed on this very idea: That the constitution, in its 
operation under the authority of congress, would 
have the effect to protect our labor. 


And where do you think these resolutions were 
passed? | see waving over your heads to day the 
banner of the old Green Dragon Tavern of the north 
end of Boston. And it was at that tavern, that Pau] 
Revere and others held a meeting, at which these re- 
solutions were read. I have heard it said that the 
venerable Samuel Adams asked aul Revere how 
many he thought there were present when these re- 
solutions were adopted, and he answered, “more than 
there are stars in the Heavens.” 


This meeting produced a powerful effect; it 
wrought conviction, and then what happened? Why, 
this is one of the most interesting portions of our histo- 
ry. The constitution was ratified, thank God, on 
the part of old Massachusetts, and spread joy through 
all classes and denominations of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers. They hada procession, to which that 
of to-day is but a faint resemblance. The whole of 
Boston turned out. They took an old damaged ship 
to the common, had her surveyed, condemned, and 
burned in presence of the whole people, and then 
they had anew and well built ship, “the Constitu- 
tion,” with the flag bearing the motto, *E pluribus 
Unum,” and they carried her through the town with 
universal shouting and rejoicing. 


Now, gentlemen, if we look to the debates in all the 
conventions, to the conceptions of all the great men, 
especially in the two great states of the union, the 
north and the sonth stars, Massachusetts and Virgi- 
nia, we shall find that every where, by ail the distin- 
guished persons, it was held out as the great reason 
for adopting the constitution, that it would, by 
its commercial regulations, give a reasonable favor 
and encouragement to the home industry of the coun- 
try. 

(EXPEDIENCY OF PROTECTING AMERICAN INDUSTRY.) 


Now, gentlemen, the power 1s in the constitution. 
The question then is upon the expediency of its fair 
exercise. Allow me to say again that I am for no- 
thing excessive. I wish not for a large tariff to en- 
courage manufactures, we must encourage the ship- 
ping interest also, and the mercantile interest; and 
both one and the ether must be looked at with can- 
dor and impartiality. J am in favor of encouraging 
all these important interests, and I wish for equita- 
ble laws, which should be drawn with great care, 
and administered with great impartiality. 


Let me remark upon the extreme injustice which 
prevails, in some parts of the country of attacking 
the tariff, because it is said to favor the rich corpo- 
rations of New England. There is not the slighest 
foundation for this assertion; they are but partner- 
ships, and they have no exclusive advantages—their 
object is to unite capital together, no man having, or 
being willing to invest, so large a sum as would be 
necessary for the purpose which they effect. 

Well, gentlemen, without urging this point, I be- 
lieve that a tariff of moderate duties, carefully laid, 
and justly collected, would augment the national 
wealth by stimulating labor. I should be very glad 
to go into this subject at some Jength. I only say 
that in my opinion a moderate impost on such arti- 
cles as we can manufacture, has a direct tendency to 
augment the national wealth, by creating a new sti- 
mulus to labor. Now it is the universal opinion of 
all intelligent men, that labor 1s the great source of 
wealth, and all admit that capital fs the stimulus to 
labor. Well, then, itseems to me to follow, as a 
matter ofcourse, that if that capital be applied athome 
it will be a greater stimulus to domestic labor than if 
applied in a foreign country. 

Mr. McCulloch, and other writers distinguished in 
the science of political economy, admit that capital 
is the instrument of labor, and the quantity of labor in 
the country is in proportion to the stimulus applied 
by that capital to labor. 1 do not think, gentlemen, 
that any man of our age has contributed more to cor- 
rect knowledge in Statistics in political matters than 
Mr. McCulloch. I would venture to say, however, 
if | muy be so presumptuous, that I think some of his 
principles are a little too abstract for application; 
or, if L may not say that, I may be permitted to say 
that those opinions are not applicable to such a state 
of things as exists inthe United States. 1] think that 
our state is peculiar. | think there is no such broad 
distinction between capital on the one hand and Jabor 
on the other, with us, as there exists in Englund. Iu 
short, gentlemen, the labor of this country is different 
froin all other labor on the face of the globe, and 
there was never anything like it. American jabor, 
or labor under our peculiar state of things, reaches 
beyond mere subsistence. ‘house who have reason: 
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ed on this subject have supposed that all accumula- 
tion accrues to capital, and that labor reaches only 
to mere Subsistence; but with us we know that labor 
attains, accumulates, and augments the means of la- 
bor. 

Gentlemen, labor in the United States is respecta- 
ble. We are a country of laborers and master 
manufacturers, and in this country labor mixes 
jtself with capital. Why, how many of the laboring 

rtion of every description, in the county of Essex, 
abor on their own capital! They make their own 

roperty, and their own capital; and hence it is that 
in the United States, capital and labor are so intimate- 
ly blended. This isdone by no combination in any 
other part of the globe. Why, gentlemen, if a Eu- 
ropean writer would turn his attention to the corsi- 
deration of what is the value of a hundred acres of 
the best land on the face of the earth, in a remote 
wilderness; take any location at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, for instance, or in the middle of 
one of the Spanish provinces, and what is it worth? 
Nothing at all. There is really no value to the land 
till man has mixed his labor with it. But the mo- 
ment an American laborer goes upon one of these 
parcels of wild land, which cost him little or noth- 
ing, he mixes his labor with it, and that which was 
worth nothing becomes capital, in consideration of 
the labor bestowed upon it; it not only gives him the 
means of living from day to day, but it adds to his 
capital. 


Now I have spoken of Mr. McCulloch, and have 
ventured to express a doubt whether some of his 
principles or opinions were applicable to the condi- 
tion of this country. But [I have pleasure to ac- 
knowledge that on the subject of labor, and the 
wages of labor, and on the great national importance 
of high wages, he has expressed himself in the justest 
and noblest terms. He has tlaid down propositions 
which lie at the very foundation of all actual pros- 
perity, and I will read some portion of them.— 
“The best interests of society require that the 
rate of wages should be made as high as possi- 
ble.” “High wages are the best means of attach- 
ing the people to the institutions under which they 
live.” 





Now it is our good fortune, Gentlemen, to live in 
a country distinguished over all the world for the high 
rate of wages. We are here in the centre of a great | 
country—agricultural, mechanical, and manufactur- | 
ing. ‘his very spot, this very town of Andover, its | 
institutions, is character, its condition, shows us the | 
resull of these happy institutions. ‘This is a beauti- 
ful town for agricultural purposes—there are few 
more so; there are few more fertile—few more beau- 
tiful. ‘There are some fine streams in it, and every 
one of them is employed in turning some wheel, ap- 
propriated to the use of machinery in some form.— 
In other words, here are farmers and manufacturers | 











When the land bill passed congress, which was I may change my views, or not have the same views 
negatived by General] Jackson, though it was admit- at all times, yet it is quite impossible that I should 
ted that those proceeds in equity belonged to the ever take such views as should lead to a departure 
states, yet there was a provision that in case of war | from any cardinal principle. Asa private man, lam 
the act should cease, and in any event should con-| ready to do all in my power to uphold the principles 
tinue but five years. Now this being unconstitu- | which J have ever deemed important, and to support 
tional, which has become known, in justice and / measures which the public interest, in my judgment, 
equity, the land would now be considered as belong- | may require; and as measures cannot be accomplish- 
ing to the states to which they as much belong in time | ed without the agency of men, to support men of the 
of war as in time of peace, and as much forever as highest character, and of the most unexceptionable 
this year. | principles, who may be most likely successful to lead 

Then there is the Jaw which passed congress at | '” and forward such measures. 
the special session in 1840, which provided that if; And, here, perhaps, I ought to pause; but the gen- 
it should be necessary to raise the duties on imports | (lemen who invited me were pleased to express their 
to more than 20 per cent. then the distribution should | approbation of my conduct, in remaining in the 
cease. ‘This law is unconstitutional for the same | cabinet after the other members had withdrawn. [ 
reason. should not have alluded to this subject, gentlemen, 

[PUBLIC FAITH. ] | Upon this occasion, but for the reference which the 

Gentlemen, I hold in my hand an address of con- | committee made to it. Aware that many persons in 
gress to the people in the darkest time of our history, ' the country, having a feeling not unfavorable to me, 
since the revolution. It was in 1783. just after the | yet think that L ought to have left the cabinet when 
peace. It was in regard to the public debt. It shows my fellows did, sO I do not complain of any fairly 
upon what principle the honest men then acted upon conceived opinion in this respect. 
the subject of the public faith. {will read only the If by such persons as [ have referred to, an ex- 
concluding paragraph. planation be required, as to my past or present life, 

“Let it be remembered that the rights for which) 1 will readily and cheerfully give it; but on the other 
we contended were the rights of human nature. By | hand, if those who deal only in coarse vituperations, 
the blessing of the author of these rights we have pre- | and satisty their sense of candor, simply by talking 
vailed against all opposition, and they form the base | of the duties and unfaithfulness of whigs, they will 
of the’thirteen independent states. receive no answer from me. The burning propen- 

‘No instance has heretofore occurred in which the | sity to censure and reproach, by which such persons 
friends of unadulterated freedom, of republican go-| seem to be actuated, would probably be somewhat 
vernment, could attain to so fair an opportunity | rebuked ifthey knew by whose advice, and on whose 
of justifying themselves by their deeds. In this, approbation, I resolved on staying in the cabinet.— 
view, the citizens of the United States are now re-| Gentlemen, | could not have been satisfied if I had 
sponsible for the greatest trust ever committed to hu- |departed greatly from the measures which I had 
man society. _adopted, and which required my co-operation in the 

“If justice and honesty are to be thus established | station which [ retained. The whole country was in 
among us, the cause of liberty will acquire a dignity | a very inflamed state,—no man of sense can suppose, 
and lustre which it has never yet had, and an exam-/| that without some strong motive, I should wish to 
ple will be set which will have a most favorable in- | differ from those with whom I had so long acted, and 





fluence on the rights of mankind. If, on the other 
side, our government should unfortunately be blot-, 
ted by the reverse of these cardinal and essential | 
virtues, the great cause will be defeated. The} 
last and first experiment will be turned against. 
them, and their friends exposed to tyranny and usur-| 
pation.” 


This is the declaration of congress in favor of; 
paying the debts of the states. This is put to the, 
couniry as being the severest test of republican virtue, 
and I may say that the question then is the question | 
which now rings all over Europe. Will republican) 
governments preserve their national faith? And so) 
far as l am concernedg | say readily, yes, to the sa- | 
crifice of any degree of comfort, or any diminution | 
of my means of comfortable living. We have this! 
duty to perform, but it is-to pe performed by the | 


—and what is the rate of wages? Why, lam in-| country, by the states, especially, whose honor has | 
formed that of those employed in these factories, the | been | will not say tarnished, but whose credit has) 
females receive $1 50 or $2 00 a week, and men] been ruined, and on whom it is incumbent, with the | 
without great skill, after having paid their board, | aid of their fellow citizens, and with the aid of the} 
earn twelve dollars per month upon the average.—) general government, so far as that aid can be consti- | 
Does the manufacturer in other parts of the world} tutionally extended, to relieve themselves, and re-| 
get any thing like this? A degree of personal re-| trieve the honor of the country. 





} 
spectability is the consequence, aud an elevation of 
character which exists no where else. And now, 
gentlemen, why do you wish to change this state ot 
things by any speculative theories upon the great in- 
terests of the community. 1 confess that I feel some 
emotion when Ladmit what [ know to be true, that 
there are in this commonwealth, even in this very 
assemblage about me, many persons who entertain 
political opinions directly contrary to those which ] 
have expressed, and this I ascribe to the unfortunate 
predominance of mere party attachments, and there- 
fore | repeat the strong desire i feel, that on this 
subject we should approach our opponents ({ will 
not call them enemies) in a candid spirit, with a de- 
sire that by argument and discussion we may see our 
true interest. 


(PUBLIC LANDS.) 


There are one or two other topics which IT shall 
treat with very great brevity. ‘The country has been 
occupied with a dispute about the public lands.— 
Congress has confirmed the proposition that in the 
present condition of the country, and after the events 
which have occurred, the proceeds of the public 
lands can now be considered as rightfully belonging 
‘o the states. Without entering into the argument, ] 
will take it, therefore, as being a true proposition. If 
this he so, then I say that this 1s the time to make that 
appropriation, hecause many of the states are in a 
zondition to uexd the means. 


Now I will wake but one or two remarks upon this 
subject further. One is that in my opinion our legal 
pow er upon this subject heretofore has been defective, 
insome instances. | reproach nobody, because 1 





concurred myself in that uct. 


[PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS. | 
Gentlemen, having detained you inthe cold so, 
long, by the discussion of these public questions, I 
have a very little to say of a personal nature Gen- 
tlemen, 1 am nota candidate for any office in the | 
gift of the government or the people. I have been, 
named to no office, in the course of my life, at my | 
own suggestion, or recently with my previous know- | 
ledge. I am a private citizen; and thatcondition will | 
never be changed by any movement or effort made. 
for that purpose by me or at my suggestion. In my | 
opinion, nominations for high offices should come, if 
they come at all, from the free expression of the 
respect and confidence which the people themselves 
may feel. All solicitation forsuch nnmination, all can- 
vassing for such high trusts, ] regard as equally incon- 
sistent with personal dignity, and derogatory to the 
character of the institutions of our country. As a| 
private man, I hold my opinions upon public subjects; | 
they are all, in their great features and general cha- | 
racter, such as 1 have ever held. It is as impossible | 
that I should now turn back in the path of my poli- | 
tical opinions, as it is that | should retrace, step by 
step, the progress of my mature life, tilll should find 
myself again a youth. | 
On the leading questions arising under our consti-| 
tution—on the importance of maintaining the ex-) 
pression of power which that constitution establish- | 
es—on the great principles of which the policy is to| 
promote all interests, and to maintain general har- 
mony, prosperity, political and religious, my opin- 
ions, the result of no little study, and some little ex- 
perience, have become part of myself, identified with 
al] my habits of thought and redection; and, though 


as for those persons whosechuarity leads them to seek 
some other motive,neither their candor nor their saga- 
city deserve anything butcontempt. I admit, gentle- 
men, that I_had avery strong desire to be useful as an 
instrument in settling the difficulties with England. 
And perhaps there are some that think it was a per- 
sonal motive which actuated me from the beginning, 
but it is of no use tocharge me with seeking any 
selfish advantage. Such a charge I repel with scorn. 
{ though lL saw an opportunity of doing the state 
some service. To be sure the charge mighi excite 
some contempt, for those who made it could hardly 
have been capable of any higher effort than that of 
making a noise. 

] say it does excite in me some contempt, but no 
more respectful sentiment, when such persons swell 
their throats, and ery out, like little bantam cocks, 
that the country must look out, or Mr. Webster will 
show his unfaithfulness to the whig principles. 


I have said, gentlemen, that I thought 1 saw an op- 
portunity of doing the state some service, and it isin 
no spirit of boasting or vain-glory, and out of no un- 
due feeling of self-respect, but I hope with a proper 


self-respect, that | say what I now do, and 1 leave 
_the public judgment to decide, whether my conduct 


on this matter could have been better. On this ques- 
tion, with you and in the judgment of this genera- 
tion of my fellow citizens, and of the next genera- 
tion, Tam willing to agree that my name, and fame, 
and character shall abide this result. 

There was no difference of opinion between the pre- 
sident and myself on the great questions of foreign 
relations; and never, as I foresaw then and experi- 
enced afterwards, was there any difficulty from such 
a source, and it is but an act of justice to say that I 
have found him influenced by just principles, and 
proper sentiments, and desirous at the same time of 
maintaining the honor and peace of the country. 


Gentlemen, exception was at one time taken at a 


_mote which I addressed to the National Intelligencer, 
‘onthe ground that it implied censure on my col- 


leagues for leaving the cabinet. Speaking only for 
myself, 1 intended no reproach to others, and if there 
was any ambiguity, candor might, I think, have in- 
terpreted it ty another note at the same time. It 
must have been obvious to all, gentlemen, that my 
remaining in the cabinet of the president, after the 
retirement of my colleagues, notwithstanding the 


personal good will between us, must have been pain- 


ful and embarrassing to us both. My retirement 
therefore was the necessary result of circumstances, 
and 1 am not called on to say more. 


In conclusion, I have but to declare what I have 
said on another occasion, **lam a whig, a Massachu- 
setts whig,a Faneuil Hall whig.” and by the blessing 
of God, no man shall have the power, now or here- 


after, to degrade me from the position which that 
character conlers. 
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Business Review. They have fine sleighing in Ver- 
mont andthe northern partsof New York. Ice with- 
out having closed, yet seriously incommoded the navi- 
gation of the Erie canal early this week. ‘The naviga- 
tion of the Lakes, is now attended with great risk, and 
papers from the berder are'filled with melancholy de- 
tails of disasters to vessels attempting the navigation. 
The fall business of the importing cities is now nearly over, 
The N. York papers state that a larger amount of goods 
has been imported and sold, than for two or three pre- 
ceding years—and at prices which continued slightly to 
improve rather than 
the sales was fur casi. and credits were extended to the 
interior generally with due caution. Purchasers were 





quire in the vicinity of their operation. 
were adventured by neither buyers nor sellers. Ihe 
stock of goods left in store is adequate but not heavy— 
and prices will not be apt to fluctuate much. 


° - r ° ¢ Iyeas Bi ‘av 
In the southwestern section of the union, where busi- | t© take their departure by the first conveyance from N. 


ness has been paralyzed by the prevelance of autumnal 
diseases, activity is resuiwsed immediately upon the ap- | 
pearance of frost. New Orleans and Mobile papers’! 
evidence the return of business-men to their occupa- | 
tions and renewed activity in the river craft, now no 
longer deterred from thuse important depots of trade. 


The Troy Daily Whigsays: For the last thirty days | 
our merchants have been as actively employed as the | 
most industrious among them could desire. The amount 
of goods suld here during that period is probably as large 
as was ever sould here in the same length of time. In 
addition to their old customers from Northern N. York 
and Vermont, the merchants of this city have this year 
been visited by many new ones from Western N. York, 
nnd the western states. 

The following table, from the New York Tribune 
shows the tine of the closing of the Erie Canal for the 
last ten years, and the prices of flour, wheat, and corn 
at the several dates: 


Canal closed Flour. Wheat. Corn. 
1833, Dec. 21 50a 5 62 ll2all4 64a 65 
1834 48” 12 S7a 5 OV 104a 106 66a 68 





75a 8 00 
37 a 10 00 


1835, Nov. 30 
1336, “* 26 


100 a 105 
103 a 110! 


350 a 155 
190 a 200 


&UrIDFeo- ws. 


1837, Dec. 9 STa 9 OV 175 a 210 Ya 95! 
1838, Nov 25 60a 8 75 175al85 = 9a 9) | 
1839, Dec. 16 T5a 6 06 15a. 62a 6 

jaa, © .. I 75a 4 87 Ysa YT 52a 53) 
| AR 1 6 25a 6 5) 135 a 140 63a 71 
1812, Nov. 23 450a 4 56 87a 89 52a 52 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. London, Oct. 18. 
Beef in uerces 60a75s.; 1n barrels 33a545.; prime 36042; | 
unports the last fortnight 40 uerces, 140 bbis.—a fair de- | 
niand—stock light. | 

Pork. Mess 40a44s; prime 3349s; import 250 bbls., | 
holders firm at quotations. 

Racon. Dry, 26a30s. pr. cwt. Hams in salt 32a36. | 
A large shipment from N- Orleans, not approved, suld at , 
a heavy loss—depressing the market. 

Cheese. Fine quality, 46048; ordinary 40242; infe- 
rior 34a33; only the best quality isin deitand. | Large | 
arrivals of inferior cause a dull business of it. Im-| 
port of the last fortnight 53 casks, 2,353 boxes. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Butter. None lett. I:mport 538 kegs. 

Lard. Fine leaf in kegs, 372393; inferjor 31a36; or- | 
dinary 2832. Jimports of the fortnight 1,440 bbls.; 133 | 
kegs. 

Flour. In bond, 24226; duty paid 32s. 

Wheat. (70 |b.) 53 3d a 3s 8d. 


Pig lead—(rather heavy for provisions) isin request, 
and commands £15.2.6. 


Bank or Enenanp. ‘The quarterly average of week- 
ly liabilities and assets, from tue loti July two the 7ih of 
October, 1843: 





LIABILITIES. _, sSSETS. 
Circulation  £19,561,000 Securities £22,193,000 
Deposits 1},466,000 Bullion 12,073,000 

£31 ,027,000 £34,271,000 | 


Four, at St. Louis, Nov. 1, City Mills $4 25 a $450; | 
Country Mills $3 50 a$3 75. At Cincinnan Nov. 7, | 
$3 59a $3 65. At Georgetown, D. C., Nov. 14, $4. 
At Baltimore, $4 125. Upwards of 41,000) bustiels of 
wheat were suld last week at Philadelphia, of which 
37,000 was Pennsylvania wheat. Prices continued at 
former quotations. ; 

The inspections of the week in Baltimore comprise 
10,696 bbls. and 729 half bbls. 


Money. The New York Courier of Wednesday 
says: “Our banks are overfluwing with meney; their de- 
posites are heavy, and the difficulty of obtaining mer- 
cantile securities has induced them to lvan freely on) 
stocks. ‘I'he fall business has not been of a nature to 
absorb the capital of the bank: on the contrary a pletho- 
ra of money has existed, and itis likely to continue 
while our exports are on the increas: and our imports 
remain comparatively small. Money on temporary loan: 
is easily procured at 25a3 per cent., and for those of lun- 
ger duration at 3a6 per cent, according to the nature ol 
the securities. 

“There isa fair demand for exchange on the South, | 
and rates are steady. ‘The supply of foreign billx is 


sissippi, frum the interior,—low is this? 


at Connersville, Indiana, on the l7th instant, aged 102 
years. 


ecline; much more. than usual of| a8 L. Lindsay, Esq., at St. Charles, Missouri, bequeath- 
ed upwards of $5,000 to the American. Bible Society, 
with a request that it “be employed in aid of the spread 
cireamspect and bougiit only what the season would re- | Of the Bible in the central regions of Asia.” All his 
Speculations | slaves, twenty-one in number, are to be sent to Liberia, 

to do which he lett his executors ample means, not only 


_ which 34 were under one year of age, 14 died of con- 
| sumption, 


| the city of New York. 


| 2ress. 





lauree, and the «perations fer the packets of the 16h 
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have been toa fair extent—rates however have fallen 
considerably, and theredsa every reason to anticipate fur- 
ther importation of bullion during the winter. With the 
exception of a few shipments to the south there is no de- 
mand for specie, and uearly every description is at. par.” 


Srecie appears to be taking the current down the Mis- 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER Bamed James Justice died 


BEQUEST AND LIBERATION OF Staves. Thelate Tho- 


for sending them out. but for providing liberally fur their 
wants afterthey get there ‘They will probably be ready 


Orleans next spring. Healso made liberal donations to 
the domestic and f{Greizn missions. 


Dearns. During the last week at Philadelphia 100, of 


At Baltimore 46, of which 19 were under one yeur of 
age, three tree colored and three slaves; ten died uf con- 
sumption. 

At Mobile there were 45 deaths on the week ending the 
3d instant. 


Texas Question. ‘The Madisonian of the 15th says: 
“Colonel Benton is out in the Missourian in favor of 


the annexation of ‘Texas. The colonel is a whole team 
himself.” 


Se A I a fe nae 


ee RN ieee ate ee a 


—he reconnoitered the battie field, and proceeded 
from thence to visit the hero of New Orleans at his pri- 
vate residence, the Hermitage, in Tennessee... A few 
days afterwards he shakes hands with Harry Clay, at 
his residenee in Kentucky—and the next we heard of 
him he was under the roof of Fx-Presidents Adams ut 
Quincy, and Mr. Van Buren at Kinderhook. Of the 
warn) hospitalities tendered him in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and indeed wherever an opportunity 
was offered, he seemed to have time only for a taste.— 
A day. or two since he inspected the fortifications and 
naval stations on the lower Chesapeake—next day he ig 
at the capital, and to-day we learn that he has again 
passed on to New York, from whence in a few days hie 
is to embark for Europe. But one sentiment appears to 
have been inspired amongst our countrymen by the 
brief acquaintance his visit has affurded them—that 
* acenicetion of the warmhearted old soldier and true 
riend. 


Gotp mine. Avgold mine has been lately discovered 
in Hall county, Georgia, out of which two hands obtain- 
ed, in one week, about eighty pennyweights of the pre- 
cious metal. The gold found in this mine is very coarse, 
the particles weighing from one grain to five peuny- 
weights. ‘ 


Mackerer, Fisuery. We learn from the Gloucester 
Telegraph that about 60 sail of mackerel fishing vessels 
arrived at Gloucester on the 10th. They report that 
mackerel are plenty, but the unfavorable weather pre- 
vents their being caught. ‘The Gloucester vessels wil] 
now most of them haul up for the season. The Rock- 
port and Anisquam voneals hauled up some time ago. 


Manvractures. According to the Madisonian, the 
five New England states have invested in| manufactur- 
ing establishments, eighty-six millions eight hundred and 
seventy-four thousand two hundred and twenty-nine 








Epucation. In Connecticut, thergis the proportion 
of 1 to 568 that are unable to read or®Write. Vermont 1 
to 437. In New Hampshire, | to 310. Massachusetts, 
1 to 166. Rhode island 1 to 67. In South Carolina 1 
to17. Rhode Island with a population of 109,0C0, has 
1,614 persons who cannot read ur write. Cunnecticur, 
with 309,000 only 526. 


Evecrions. New York. The aggregate Van Buren 
majority, over the whig vote of the state (at the election on 
the 7th inst.) w:ll be 13 or 20,000, 

The whig vote falls some eighty thousand short of their 


| vote at the presidential election in 184C. The Van Bu- 


ren vote falls off largely also. 

The abolition ticket mounts up to nearly 20,000 votes, 
mostly in the northern sections of the state. 

The entire vote taken will fall nearly 100,000 below 
that of 1840. 

The “Native American” ticket polled 8,265 votes in 
The Subterranean ticket (Mike 
Walsh’s) got only three or four hundred votes. At the 
election of 1840, Gen. Harrison received in: the city of 
New York, 20,955 votes,—Mr. Van Buren 21,935 votes. 
At the election last spring for mayor, the Van Buren can- 
dida‘e polled 25,398, and the whig candidate 19,517 vutes. 
‘he average Van Buren vote taken in that city on the 
7th inst.. was only 14,384, and the average whig vote 
only 13,922. 

Of the nine senators elected, eight are Van Buren, 
and one whig, being a Van Buren gain of four. The 
senate will now consist of 20 Van Buren and 6 whige. 

The house stands 91 Van Buren and 37 whigs,—be- 
ing a whig gain of one over last year. 

Massachusetts. For the election on the 13th inst. the 
votes stand complete except two towns not heard from. 


For governor—Brigys, (whig) 57,336 
Morton, (loco) 53,073 
Abolition and seattering 8,857 


No candidate having a majority over all the other can- 


didates, the election nuw devolves upon the legislature. | 


The senate. Tiie whigs lave 12 and the locos7 se- 


nators, leaving 21 vacancies to be filled by the house of | 


representatives. 

To the house of representatives the whigs have elect- 
ed 110, the incus 166, and there are 123 towns that have 
made no choice. Of these, some have resolved to send 
no representatives this year, and many others have ex- 
hausted their right to send representatives for the current 
ten years. A sufficient number is yetto be elected 
however, to decide the politcal complexiun of the state, 
—but the chance, of course, is largely in favor of the 
whigs, Who have a majurity of 55 as the election now 
stands. 

Four congressional districts were on the sarne day: to 
inake another attempt to choose representatives to con- 
In three of those districts the result is another 
failure to eleet. In the tenth district Mr. GRINNELL, 
(whig,) is elected by a majority of 600 votes. 


Michigan. The state election which took place last 
week, resulted in a signal defeat of the whigs, wh», it is 
asserted, have succeeded in electing only one member to 
the legislature. Governor, congressinen, aud all, are Van 
Buren. 

Georgia. Official returns of the votes cast for gover- 
nor at the late election, show for Mr. Crawford 33,713, 
for Mr. Cooper 35,325. Whig majority 3,338 votes. 


GENERAL Bertranp, has moved amongst us with the 
rapidity tor which he and his associales in arms were so 
distinguished, and to the promptitude and decision of 
which movements often was owing their astomshing 
Landing a few weeks since at New Orteans, 


eycecoss, 


dullars—$86,874,229. Of this, they have invested jn 


(cotton manufactures thirty-four millions nine hundred 
land thirty-one thousand three hundred and ninety-nine 


, dollars—$34,931,399. Tney have employed in these cot- 
tor manufactories, forty-six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four of their people—46,534, 


Onto. White Water Canal. The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette states that the work on the tunnel of the White- 
water Canal, will be completed this week, and the wa- 
ter will be let into the canal throughout its entire length. 
An important water communication between Cincinna- 
\tiand the interior of the state will then be established. 





| Piceons. The Canton Ohio Repository of the 26th 
, ult. says: Pigeons are so abundant here at present that 
'severa! parties of sportsmen have gone out in pursuit of 
'them; one party killed 1,100, another 1,000, another 900, 
‘and others trom 5 to600. The spoils were distributed 
| to our citizens gratis. 


Srortine parry. The rest of the sportsmen that were 
i with Sir W. D. Stewart, have now all returned to St. 
| Louis, except a few men left with Sir W. at Indepen- 
idence, from which they design to trave! by land to St. 
‘louis. The Republican says that some of the party ex- 
| press themselves very well pleased with their excursion, 
| while others are very much dissatisfied. 


Tuanxscivineg Days. According to Proclamations of 
‘the several governors. the people of Vermont and Mary- 
\land ate te observe the 30th imstant; the people of New 
Jersey the 7th, and the people of New York the Mth 
December. 


Tue Connecricur Crock Trapeze is imrnense. A 
table now before us estimates the number of clocks man- 
| ufactured there last year at 500,000. The number will 
| be greatly increased this year in consequence of a foreign 
idemand. Within an hours ride of Uartford a thou- 
sand clocks are finished daily. Nearly every ship that 
clears for Europe now takes out this spceies of freight. 

A ship sailed a few days since fur China having on board 
forty tons of those clocks. 


| 
| 


The 
commissioners at a imeeting held on the 26:h, 
adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That from and after the Ist of January, 
1844, any persons shall be permitted to attach passen- 
gers cars to the passenger trains on the Pituladelphia and 
Columnbia Rail Road. ‘ 

Resolved, That the rates of railway and motive power 
| tolls on passengers and passenger cars shall be the same 
as thuse charged previvus tu the Ist of January, 1543. 


Tue PuinapELrPura AND CoLUMBIA RAIL ROAD. 
' canal 


Tue Wertanp caxan has now about one thousand 
men employed in the construction of the new locks, and 
making the enlargement. During the past winter some 
four thousand were eniploved; and as soon as the navi- 
gation ceases it is expected six Uiousand men will find 
| ocenpation. 





Wiuate om. According tothe Nantucket Telegraph 
the whole quantity of whale oil imported this vear 1s 
very neir 200009 barrels, and such has been the de- 
mand, that 15,000 barrels constitute the whole present 
stock. A sale of about 259 barrels sperm oil has been 
made at Boston at 80 cents. 


Yate Cotnece. The present students of Yale Col- 
lege are classified as follows: Theological 60; law 44; 
medical 60; resident graduates 6; senicrs 107; juniors 445 
arecink i 83, freshinen 111; under graduates 359.— 
' Olu; Jo 
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